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WAS travelling in the Switzer Ober- 
I land. The sun was just going down 
behind the towering Alps, shedding as 
it were an avalanche of variegated colors 
over the surrounding landscape—cattle 
lowing in the distance, seeking their 
homes ; sheep bleating and wandering 
to their folds ; birds returning to their 
nests. No human beings in view; no 
home where I might rest that night, and 
prepare for further explorations of the 
wonderful country. 

My horse began to slacken his pace. 
At last I saw between the wide-spread- 
ing firs what seemed to me a chalet. 
Smoke issuing from a chimney is sure 
indication of human life existing. I rode 
on and on. My horse, knowing per- 
haps the locality, certainly better than 
I,seemed to hurry his pace. A thatched 
roof came in view. After a while I per- 
ceived a gate, and soon dismounted, to 
seek a shelter for the night. 

It was a secluded spot, certainly. The 
“chalet” was built with care, heavy 


o 
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stones protecting its roof from being 
torn up by a passing hurricane. The 
door was ajar, a faint light glimmering 
through the opening. I dismounted, 
fastened my tired horse, approached the 
door, gently tapping, and with a kind of 
nervous anxiety waiting for the answer. 

The door was opened by a sturdy wo- 
man, facing me with the steady look of 
the real “mountaineer,” knowing no 
fear, and withal ready to do any serv- 
ice when needed. 

“ Can I rest here this night?” I asked, 
in as good a Berne accent as I could 
master. 

“You can,” was the answer. “ Wil- 
helm, take the gentleman’s horse te the 
stable ;” and a boy of some twelve 
years obeyed the summons, took my 
horse, and led it to the place of rest, 
giving it such care as those who know 
the value of horses learn to bestow. 

“Sit down and rest yourself,” said 
the stately matron, showing me to a 
large arm-chair, curiously carved, and 
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occupying one side of the fire-place. 
“It used to be my Wilhelm’s chair,” 
she continued. “ But he is gone; I am 
a lonely widow now, and keep it for the 
stranger who happens to pass this way. 
You are welcome to it, sir, very wel- 
come. Rest yourself; after a while I 
shall have supper ready.” 

So saying she went away, and while 
I indulged in the luxury of a warming 
fire, seated in “Wilhelm’s chair,” I 
heard the clattering of pans and dishes, 
tokens of the realization of the promised 
supper. I was just philosophizing on 
the blessedness of primitive country life, 
when I heard a groan from an adjoining 
apartment: 

“ Karl, Karl! do come! do come!” 
And after a while it was again “ Do 
come! do come!” There was an ur- 
gency, a pleading earnestness in the 
words which I cannot express. “Komme/ 
ok, komme!” was the request. Then 
followed a groan, a pause, and again the 
pleading voice said: “Karl, komme / 
oh, komme!” 

The matron entered with a supper, 
substantial though simple. Whilst plac- 
ing the dishes on the table, the groan, 
and following, “ Komme/ oh, komme!” 
sounded again. She instantly went 
through a side-door, and then I heard 
her chiding softly: “Liebes kind, sez 
doch weise. Dear child, be sensible. 
Karl is far off. Karl may soon come. 
Be sensible, dear child.” 

But the pleading voice repeated: 
“Karl, do come! Mother, have the 
in readiness. Mother, I have 
so long! Moth- 


room 
waited long. So long! 
er, I cannot wait longer. When he 
comes, mother, all will be well. My 
heart is sick, mother. Come to me, 
mother; kiss me, mother. Why does 
Karl not come ?” 

And so it went on till at last the suf- 
ferer seemed to be exhausted and in the 
arms of sleep. The mother then came 
out, and said: 

“Excuse me, sir, my daughter is ill ; 
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The doctors have given her 
No, she cannot 


very ill. 
up. She cannot live. 
live !” 

And then her strong nature gave way, 
and she wept bitterly. 

*“ What is the matter?” said I, when 
she recovered from her deep emotion. 

“Pining away, sir,” she answered, 
“pining away. Four years ago her be- 
trothed, a brave and handsome young 
man, said to her: ‘Triidchen, I am off 
for America. There I can make a for- 
tune, and then come back to marry thee. 
Here it is misery and endless labor.’ 
‘ Karl,’ said Triidchen, ‘better poor with 
thee, than rich without thee. We have 
cows and goats, and we can make a 
living. Why leave me and risk thy 
life and mine. For, truly, Karl, I love 
thee, and without thee I cannot live.’ 
But the young man was stubborn, sir, 
as most of our mountaineers are; he 
laughed, and said within four years he 
would be back and marry her. The four 
years are up this very day. Fora 
month she has been fading and fading 
away. A slow fever seems to undermine 
her, and only one thought keeps her 
alive—‘ Karl is coming! He said four 
years! Karl is coming !’” 

“ And is it to-day just four years since 
he left?” I asked, touched by the moth- 
er’s woe. 

“Just four years,” said she. “The 
first year we received letters. Then he 
said he was going on a great venture, and 
we might not hear from him for some 
time. Nor did we. No tidings from him 
since that last letter.” 

And the poor widow broke out in 
tears. Buta deep groan from the inner 
chamber roused her at once; she went 
in, and I heard the girl saying: 
“Mother, mother! Karl is coming, 


coming. Er kommt! er kommt!” 
While the mother was soothing her 


suffering daughter I heard, far away, as 
it seemed to me, a sound like the tink- 
ling of a cow-bell. But it increased in 
strength, and going to the door I listen- 
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ed attentively, and sure enough it was a 
church bell. 

The mother’s familiar ear had caught 
the sound, and rushing to the door she 
listened a while. “ No alarm! no fire!” 


said she. ‘“ What canit be? It is the 
church bell of Wetterbrunner.” 

“ How far from here?” I asked. 

“ Two miles,” she answered ; “ but it 
takes long to get there through the 
windings of the mountain passes.” 

The bell still continued ringing, and 
through the open door the sound reached 
the ear of the sufferer. “ Hear! hear!” 
she cried, “the bell rings! Zr kommt / 
er kommt /” 

The mother and myself were stand- 
ing in the door, listening to the sound, 
and, as it were, lost in our own thoughts. 
What were hers I do not know. Tears 
streamed down her furrowed cheeks, 
and at last she said, with the accent of 
deepest grief: “Lieber Herr Gott er- 
barme dich unser.” (“O Lord God have 
mercy on us.’’) 

But all at once we heard voices sing- 
ing, shouting, huzzaing ; then again, as 
the road went behind some mountain, 
these grew faint and nothing was heard 
but the distant ringing of the Wetter- 
brunner bell. 
“Hurrah!” it sounded suddenly, 
where the road came direct upon the 


chalet. “ Hurrah for Karl. Long live 
Karl! Long live Triidchen!” 


I looked at the mother; she stagger- 
ed. I caught her in my arms, but recov- 
ering immediately the brave woman said: 
“ Karl, sir; Karl zs coming!” and she 
went to the bedchamber. She knelt 
down before the couch whereon lay her 
daughter, seemingly asleep, her eyes 
closed, her hands clasped over her 
breast. She knelt down and wept. 

1 stood in anxious expectation. The 
became louder and louder. 1 
could hear the tramping of horses and 
Soon I saw a mass of men 


voices 


footsteps. 
approaching the gate. 
gave a hearty “ Hurrah for Karl! 


Stopping, they 
Hur- 
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rah for Triidchen!” I saw a young 
man shaking hands, with words of thanks 
to all, then lifting the gate-latch and 
hastily walking up to the door. 

He saw me, greeted politely, went 
into the house, and said with a voice 
thick with emotion : 

“ Mother! mother!” 

The mother stood in the door, put her 
finger on her lips, opened her arms, and 
what an embrace! What a long, long 
embrace! That bronzed face of the 
young Switzer quivered, tears rolled 
down; and the mother! —shall I ever 
forget the expression of thankful hope 
and grateful! love ! 

“ Triidchen ?” asked Karl at last. 

“All yours, my Karl, my boy; all 
yours, but ill and weak. Look int” 

Thus saying she led him to the bed- 
chamber, where Triidchen lay seem- 
ingly asleep. Karl. trembled all over 
with emotion. He approached, knelt 
down, took one of the clasped hands, 
kissed it, then rose and softly left the 
room. 

Though not a physician, I knewenough 
to see that here was a case which, unless 
handled with care, might turn into death, 
or worse even—lunacy. 

“ Be careful,” said I. ‘ Do not try to 
awaken your daughter. Watch her. She 
may sleep on the whole night. Stay 
with her. When she wakes to con- 
sciousness be guarded. Violent emo- 
tion might kill her.” 

The mother thanked me. I went out 
to the gate, and told the assembled 
friends the state of affairs. I begged 
them to leave quietly, and to send up 
the physician from Wetterbrunner. 

In the mean time Karl told his story. 
It was that of many others. Aftcr a 
year of toil in the new world, he heard 
of the California gold mines, made up 
his mind, went to work bravely, kept 
sober and steady, made what in Berne 
Oberland might be called a “ good pile,” 
and hastened to return so as to keep 
word with his betrothed. On his arrival 
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at Wetterbrunner he generously treat- 
ed his numerous friends, who in their 
enthusiasm began to ring the church 
bell, and accompanied him to his future 
home. 

It was deep in the night when the 
physician came—an elderly man, not 
only the physician of the villagers, but 
their friend and real benefactor. He 
knew of Triidchen’s faithful love and 
enduring expectation. During the third 
year of Karl’s absence she began to 
be quiet and thoughtful; then languid 
and listless; then there would be now 
and then a rosy tint on her cheeks—once 
so full, but now wan ; then,when she gave 
the doctor her little hand, he felt it fever- 
ish, and looked serious. 

“ Mother,” said he to old Magdalen, 
“mother, be very careful. No night air, 
no dreaming to the stars, no listening to 
the far-off breeze when it rushes through 
the big pine forest. Take her out, moth- 
er; visit neighbor Wortheim, your kins- 
man ; go anywhere, mother, and give her 
change. Perhaps she may fall in with 
some of our sturdy mountaineers, who 
may replace what seents to be lost.” 

And the mother did as she was told, 
but Triidchen remained thoughtful and 
listless, and at last seemed unable to 
help her dear old mother in the house- 
hold duties. 

Thus the old doctor knew his patient. 
He approached the couch carefully, 
looked a while on the beautiful sleeper, 
took tenderly her hand, and felt the pulse. 

“ No pulse,” said he. 

“ No pulse,” repeated he after a long 
pause. ‘“ What It seems | 
hear her breathing,” 
over her. “Yes, I hear it, distinctly, 
but slow ; 
and no pulse?” 

“ Karl,” he said to the anxious lover, 


” 
is this ? 
said he, leaning 


very slow. 


“be careful not to be near her, should 
she awake. Very weak, very weak, I 
should say on the very brink of eternal 
sleep. If she awakes from this, be not 
there. Break it softly to her. Her life 


What is this ?. 


vow. [May, 


hangs on a thread as fine as spider ever 
wove. Good mother of God ! be merci- 
fui, be merciful!” 

The good doctor was a pious Catholic, 
and kept up with mass and confession 
at least as well as with the current liter- 
ature of the healing art. 

“The mother of God,” said Karl, 
with a deep emphasis, which struck me, 
listening with anxious sympathy, “the 
mother of God, Herr Doctor, can avail 
us nothing. She is, or was, a creature 
like you and I; but her Eternal Son, 
yes, Ye can heal now as He did when 
on earth. May /e have mercy !” 

The doctor looked puzzled; feeling 
once more the pulse, he said, after a 
while : 

“No pulse, no pulse. Karl, make a 
vow, make a vow; perhaps there will 
be mercy from the mother, or else from 
the Son.” 

And the pious, good old doctor 
crossed himself whilst saying this. 

“My vow is made long since,” said 
Karl, with the same emphatic tone; 
“long before I came. I shall add noth- 
ing to it; but keep it I shall,” added 
he, the tears breaking forth; “yea, I 
shall keep it, whatever may happen.” 

And then there was a long pause. 
At length said Karl, “ /e knows best.” 

I am sure the doctor felt curious about 
the vow. Sodid I. But we both kept 
silence, and watched that long night 
with intense anxiety. At length the 
The breathing had be- 
come slower and The hands 
were clammy cold, the feet were cold, 
and toward noon the doctor said: 

* God’s will be done! Triidchen is 
For surely, such as she 


morning came. 
slower. 


in paradise. 
deserve no other place.” 

It came not unexpectedly. It was fore- 
seen. The mother’s eye had watched so 
long that she was prepared for the bitter 
loss. Yet bitter, very bitter, was the cup 
to drink for mother’s love. Very bitter 
for him whose soul seemed absorbed in 
the contemplation of what remained of 
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her whom he loved so long, so well ; for 
whom he had toiled and suffered, and 
whom to make happy was the life of his 
soul. 

Long they gazed upon the lovely be- 
ing, lovely in her sleep, a sweet smile 
resting on her still rosy lips—an image 
of calm repose, of blissful expectation. 
At length the matron was the first to 
rally from the stupor wherein they both 
seemed to have fallen. 

“Karl,” said she, “thou camest in 
time. She went loving thee. She is 
happy, Karl,” she said, putting her arm 
with motherly tenderness around his 
neck ; “thou couldst not have made her 
happier. Let us ask God to give us 
strength to bear this stroke,” and then 
bursting out in tears, she knelt beside 
the couch. The young man knelt; the 
doctor knelt; I myself knelt down. 

Soft and steady rose the voice of the 
matron. What simplicity of language! 
What real coming to God! What sub- 
dued praying for strength! What ten- 
der remembrance of Triidchen’s love 
and dutiful piety ! 

And when she ceased, the young man, 
in deep guttural tones, said: “Thou 
knowest, Lord, what I vowed. Happy 
she is, for with Thee she is; I thank 
Thee ; even so, for it was Thy will. I 
shall do it, Lord, I shall do it.” 

After a while the neighbors came, add- 
ing their mite of consolation ; and then 
they busied themselves with the last af- 
fectionate care to be bestowed upon the 
remains of one whom all seemed to love. 
I remained yet a few hours, and in the 
afternoon took my leave from the sor- 
rowing mother and the mourning be- 
trothed. I cast one more glance upon 
the beautiful form which had contained 
the spirit of Triidchen, and mounting 
my horse, waved a last adieu to my 
newly-made friends. 


Three years had elapsed, and to re- 
cruit from severe duties, I was again on 
the road up the Rhine to Basle; thence 
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to Berne. My trusty horse, the very 
same I had before, trotted nimbly over 
the steep and rocky pathway that led to 
the home of my friends of Wetterbrun- 
ner. 

No, I had not forgotten them. Often 
I had thought of them—thought of the 
brave matron, of the sturdy Karl, of the 
angel form laid out for the silent grave. 
And when in sight of the snow-capped 
mountains, I could not help hastening 
toward the spot where I had left so 
much sorrow, and so much true, sim- 
ple-hearted trust in God. 

It was noon when I reached the little 
village, a true specimen of ancient Swiss 
neatness and thrifty industry. I alighted 
at the only inn, but which bore the 
impressive sign of Ze/l’s Hoff. The 
hostler who took charge of my horse 
seemed preéccupied. It was a week day, 
yet he had evidently his Sunday suit. 
He was polite as ever, and said whilst 
I got off: “ Ach, der Herr kommt zum 
feste!” (Ah, my Lord comes to the 
festival !”’) 

A little astonished, I asked: “ What 
festival ?” 

“Ach ja!” said he, in a hurry, “you 
are a stranger; I forgot;” and off he 
went. 

I entered the large apartment, which 
served as common reception-room, in 
America called a “ bar-room” ; but there 
very different. Clean and well venti- 
lated, the smooth floor slightly sanded, 
the windows adorned with pretty flower- 
pots, here and there a picture of Tell’s 
memorable performance, the central part 
occupied by the stately hans-wirth, serv- 
ing wine and beer to the neat and rather 
pretty-looking waiting-girls, as the guests 
called for them ; two or three young men, 
neatly dressed in their Oberland cos- 
tume, carrying off the plates and glasses, 
now and then sweeping a corner clean ; 
men and women, in festival dress, seated 
here and there at small oaken-wood ta- 
bles ; children running to and fro, and 
playing hide-and-seek ; outside a crowd 
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of young men and women sitting at 
small tables, and pouring now and then 
a glass of foaming beer: such were the 
principal features which struck me on 
entering. 

It was evidently a gala-day, a fest-tag, 
as they call it. 

“ What Saint’s day is this?” I asked 
of a young damsel who smilingly tripped 
up to me, with the usual question: “J/7t 
was kan er Ich dienen ?” 

“No Saint’s day,” said she, laugh- 
ing; “but a great day, I assure you, Sir 
stranger.” 

“ What then ?” said I. 

“You must have come from far not 
to know,” answered she ; “from where?” 

“ From Interlachen,” said I. 

“ Ah, that is far indeed! Well, this 
is the Orphans’ festival; Ach, Gott / 
you come just in time! And did not 
know it?” 

“No,” said I. “Tell me what is the 
Orphans’ festival ? ” 

“ Ach, der fremder! she cried with 
amazement. “ Knowest nothing of it? 
Well! since a month we spoke of noth- 
ingelse. The Herr Land-Amman has 
built a large and beautiful house, where 
all the orphans are received who can be 
found in the Oberland. A_ beautiful 
house itis! And what a crowd of boys 
and girls, neatly dressed, and fed, and 
taught by Pfarrer Linden! And to- 
day there is a great feast; it is the 
birthday of the Amman’s wife. A dear 
lady she is! And all and every one is 
invited! Only think! By three o’clock 
we shut up house and hoff, and go all 
there. Not a soul will be here, Herr 
stranger. So, thou must go with us.” 

I said I would, and soon perceived, all 
around me, that the topic of conversa- 
tion was the festival, the beautiful house, 
the generous, liberal Amman, who be- 
came so rich in foreign lands, and was 
not proud, but just as kind and friendly 
as before. 

When the appointed time approached 
I looked around for a conveyance: for 
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my hard-ridden horse I would not use, 
as the following day I had a long journey 
before me. But not an animal could be 
had ; all were engaged. 

“Welcome to a seat in my wagon, 
stranger,” said an elderly man who per- 
ceived my need. “Welcome, and an 
honor to me.” 

With these words he reached me his 
broad and callous hand, smiling with 
the pleasure it afforded him to take a 
stranger up to ¢he festival. I jumped 
into the proffered seat, and soon we 
were winding our way through the 
passes and glens of this magnificent 
wilderness. Visitors before us, visitors 
behind, we formed a long file, and a joy- 
ful party we were. Now and then a 
song would be started in one convey- 
ance, and the chorus taken up by the 
whole line. Then there was a distant 
conversation, such as only mountaineers . 
can hold, accustomed to hail one an- 
other a mile’s distance, from mountain 
side to mountain side. 

And the subject of the conversation? 
The Herr Land-Amman ; his riches; 
his kindness ; his Triidchen-—how sweet, 
how careful of the aged and poor— 

Triidchen// 1 heard the name but 
once. For all the while it was: the 
Frau Land-Ammannin. But one said: 
“ Oh, how he loves his Triidchen! how 
he would do anything for her!” 

I cannot express the feeling which 
tingled through my whole being, when I 
heard that name !—Triidchen, the sweet, 
patient sufferer, whom I had seen 
stretched on her last couch—an image 
of sweet reposing love, sleeping in the 
arms of eternal rest! 

“ Triidchen ?”—1 was going to ask 
my kind conductor; but an exclamation 
of general joyful surprise withheld, me. 

“ Ach, wie schin'” (“ Ah, how beau- 
tiful !”’) 

And beautiful it was! The narrow 
mountain pass opened at once upon a 
soft sloping plain,-covered with sweet- 
smelling turf, through which _nicely- 
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gravelled pathways curved in all direc- 
tions, enclosing the most lovely groups 
of evergreens, roses, lilies, anemones, 
and an endless variety of blooming 
flowers. 

Far in the distance, slightly elevated, 
there-came in view a large and spacious 
dwelling—it might be called a villa. Its 
light-colored walls were adorned with 
climbing plants ; its windows with taste- 
ful balconies, surrounded with flowers ; 
while behind the villa loomed a high 
mountain peak, sheltering it from the 
northern winds. In front of the dwell- 
ing, on a large, neatly-trimmed grass- 
piot, some fifty little boys and girls were 
playing, shouting, laughing, running, 
jumping, and evidently in highest glee. 

The view was so really magnificent, 
so sudden, so like fairy land, that I could 
not help gazing around; and before I 
knew it the wagon stopped, my conduc- 
tor alighted, offered me his strong hand 
to get out, and having performed the 
same service to those who were with us, 
drove off; leaving me surrounded by 
people coming ard coming, talking, ad- 
miring, exclaiming, and evidently too 
much engaged with things around them 
to allow me to ask them any questions 
concerning that which had preédccupied 
me since I heard the name of Triidchen. 

I followed the stream of guests which 
soon arrived at the villa—for such it 
seemed—and dispersed in its spacious 
halls and rooms, with that freedom and 
gayety, that decorum and respect of 
persons and things, which characterize 
the people. 

In a corner of the large hall, which 
we would call the reception-room, I saw 
a comfortable seat, inviting enough for 
one who felt physically and morally 
fatigued to rest a while. I did so, and 
was looking around upon the increasing 
crowd of joyful Switzers, when a gen- 
tleman came to me, whom I soon recog- 
nized as the good old doctor, whose 
acquaintance I made under sorrowful 
circumstances. 
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“Ach, sind sie da/” he cried, with 
hearty joy. “Sind sie wiirklich da? 
(Are you truly here?) Is it possible! 
That is herrlich / herrlich //” 

And he pressed me, Switzer fashion, 
in his arms. 

When I recovered from the confusion 
which these hearty and impetuous dem- 
onstrations always occasion, to me at 
least, I said: 

“ And Karl—how is he?” 

“Karl?” saidvhe, “ Karl ?”—and as 
if his memory had received a sudden 
jerk—“ Ah, the Herr Land-Amman, 
you mean! Ah, he is very well; very 
well, indeed! Soon be here.” 

“Tell me,” said I, with an emotion 
which I tried in vain to conceal, “ who 
is his wife?” 

“His wife? Well, friend, ‘hou ought 
to know, to be sure; well—Triidchen, 
sweet Triidchen.” 

“ Triidchen!” I exclaimed; “what 
Triidchen ?” 

“Well, friend, thou art beside thy- 
self! Thou knowest Triidcnen, I think! 
—But, upon my word, perhaps thou 
knowest nothing of all that happened ! 
True enough—thou art a stranger, 
though thou speakest our mountain 
talk almost as well as one born here. 
Thou must live far away not to have 
heard of it!” 

“My good friend,” said I, with a 
slight tone of impatience, “I know 
nothing ; I live hundreds of miles from 
here. Tell me, tell me.” 

* And so I shall,” said the doctor, 
pressing my hand, and drawing a chair 
near mine. “ You left us when Triidchen 
was dead, and laid out to be buried—is 
it not so? Well, we loved her so much; 
we went so often to take a look at her. 
I came the day before the one appointed 
for her funeral, to see her once more. 
I sat down beside her. I felt her hands; 
her cheeks, which had yet a blush on 
them ; it was all cold——but not so cold, 
it seemed to me, as corpses generally 
are. I put my hand under her back; it 
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was warm! I called Magdalen; I felt 
bewildered. I said: ‘ Magdalen, post- 
pone the funeral, if it is but one day.’ 

““* Herr doctor,’ said she, ‘that can- 
not be; all the people are invited, and 
come from far.’ 

“¢ She must not be buried to-morrow,’ 
said I; ‘decidedly not. Postpone the 
funeral for two, for three days.’ Mag- 
dalen looked at me with amazement. 
But, as I spoke with great determina- 
tion, she sent at once a messenger to 
give due warning of the delay of two 
days. I rode away, having many visits 
to make—but returned that night, and 
resumed my investigations. There was 
no change. I slept that night at Mag- 
dalen’s. In the morning, no change. 
I went out, and returned at evening. 
No change. Only the hands seemed to 
me less cold. I watched anxiously. I 
felt the heart, the pulse. I thought I 


perceived a very slight motion! I 


called Magda.en; I called Karl. Both 
came, looking at me with a sort of be- 
wilderment. ‘So help me God!’ said I, 
in a whisper, as if she might hear me, 
‘there is life, life ; I tell you, life!’ 

“That whole night I watched her. 
The pulsations, though very slow, 
seemed to increase in strength; and 
toward morning, just when the sun be- 
gan to rise above the Alps, I thought I 
could perceive a twitching motion, re- 
peated at intervals. 

“* Magdalen,’ said I, ‘stay thou here ; 
Karl, go thou in the next room. When I 
say, sfeak/ say in thy natural voice at 
the open door: “/s Zriidchen well?” 
and repeat it slowly.’ 

“When the sunbeams began to dart 
through the cottage window, the twitch- 
ings increased, the pulsations increased, 
the warmth increased. At my warning, 
Karl said in his deep guttural voice: 
‘Is Triidchen well?’ repeating it at in- 
tervals some three or four times. There 
was a sort of convulsive effort visible 
in the whole frame, the lips trembled, 
the hands opened and closed; then a 
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minute of perfect stillness ; then I heard, 
like a faint whisper: ‘Xavi ist kom- 
men, Karl ist kommen. And the whis- 
per died away, succeeded by stillness 
again. When the voice of Karl repeated: 
‘Js Triidchen well ?’ the eyelids opened 
a little, the head began to turn in the 
direction of the voice, and there came a 
clear utterance: ‘ Mutter, Mutter, Karl 
ist kommen, 

“The mother, pale with anxiety, ap- 
proached, knelt down, took her hand, 
kissed it, kissed her half-opened lips, 
and sobbed: ‘ 7ridchen / Triidchen !” 

“*Mother,’ she then said, slowly and 
scarcely audibly, ‘where is Karl ? Moth- 
er... I heard ... the bells ring ... ’—and 
then she seemed to sleep again. After 
a few minutes her breathing becaine 
louder, stronger ; and opening her eyes 
fully, she heaved a deep sigh, looked 
upon her mother, smiled, and said: 
‘Not yet to bed, mother? It must be 
late.’ Then perceiving the sunlight, she 
said: ‘Is it day, mother; methinks I 
heard the bell ring? How is it, mother?’ 

“ We had already removed all appear- 
ance of the last tokens of love bestowed 
upon her; we soothed her, and said 
she had been very ill, but was better 
now. And by degrees I informed her 
that Karl was coming; then, that he 
had come; then, that he was there; 
and toward noon she begged so hard to 
see him, that I gave permission. 

* And now, my dear friend, you know 
all about Triidchen; if I have been 
long, forgive the medical man, and the 
old man ”— 

Here he was interrupted by two strong 
arms which clasped him tight from be- 
hind, whilst a well-remembered voice 
said: “ Du lieber Herr doctor; what a 
happy day; what a day!” 

The doctor arose at once, and grasp- 
ing the speaker’s hand said, pointing 
to me: “An old friend, Herr Land- 
Amman.” 

Three years had made some change 
in Karl’s appearance. Yet I recognized 
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easily in the dignified magistrate the 
weather-beaten Karl, conducted home 
by his numerous friends. He too re- 
membered me and said, with a smile of 
inward satisfaction: ‘Welcome, wel- 
come, mein Herr, welcome to the hap- 
piest day of my life!” 

“ Herr Amman,’ said I, smiling, 
“was there not one even happier than 
this ?” 

“ That was a day of God-sent/bliss, 
my friend,” said he, with solemn tone ; 
“yes, of God-sent bliss ;” and he looked 
up with his dark hazel eyes, as if his 
glance went straight to God. “That 
was ein segens-tag” (“a day of blessing”) 
continued he. “Happiness does not 
come up to what I felt ‘ie, my friend. 
Ah, the doctor told thee ?” 

“He did,” said 1; “but left it to you 
to explain the change I see; the whole 
of this; all, all my dear friend.” 

“ Easy enough,” said he, seating him- 
self, and holding my hand in both of his. 
“T went to America to make my fortune.” 

“T know it,” said I. 

“T heard of California ; it was in 48. 
I went straight to the mining region; it 
was easier work then ; I accumulated in 
one week more gold than I had seen in 
my whole life. One night, half bewildered 
by my success, I thought of Pastor 
Liebing’s parting words: ‘ Kari, ehre 
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HIRTY years ago California of- 
fered a strange contrast to 

present appearafice. Here and there 

throughout the country: were the mas- 
sive buildings of the Franciscan Mis- 
sions, surrounded by the huts of thou- 
sands of their Indian converts—the land 
in their vicinity tilled like a garden, rich 
in vineyards and olive-yards—and the 
neighboring plains covered with their 
innumerable cattle. Then, there were 
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Gott /’ (‘honor God’); and rose from 
my rough couch, and said: ‘ Du lieber 
Gott, if Thou blessest me with gold, 
and allowest me to see Triidchen alive, 
a tenth I shall give to build an Orphan 
Home for the Berner Oberland.’ Month 
after month I worked and hoarded ; and 
within two years I returned to New 
York, thence tomy home. Good friends, 
more knowing about business than I, 
had taken charge of my fortune. I 
came; and thou knqwest what hap- 
pened. And when I received Triidchen 
again (here his voice became thick, and 
he mastered his emotion with some dif- 
ficulty), I set to work, bought this land, 
built the house, gathered the orphans— 
and there they are: a small token of 
thankfulness to the Almighty Lord of 
life and death.” 

He stopped, unable to speak; and I 
was myself not a little moved. After a 
while I said: “And so you are Land- 
Amman?” 

He smiled: “Money does many 
things, my friend. In this country, 
among the poor, hard-working moun- 
taineers, I am rich. They always liked 
me, not less since I am rich—and so I 
am Herr Land-Amman. But there I 
see my Triidchen coming, leading the 
orphan girls; come, let me introduce 
you to her.” 


LEATHERSTOCKINGS. 


the ranches (or farms) of the old Mexi- 
cans and Spaniards, stretching over 
leagues of country, but used only as 


pasture-grounds for their countless 
herds. The remainder of the land 
was filled with tribes of savage Ind- 
ians, who made inroads, when they 
could, upon the quiet Missions, or 
waged a guerilla warfare with the Span- 
iards who had seized upon their rich 
hunting-grounds. 
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Far back in the country, in the 
mountains, and at the head-waters of 
the streams that flow into the Pacific, 
were scattered another class—the sole 
representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. These were the trappers and 
hunters—men whom a love of adven- 
ture had driven out from the settle- 
ments at the East, until they wandered 
across the desert and made their homes 
in the fastnesses of the last chain of 
mountains which borders the Pacific. 
There they breathed freely in the air of 
the wilderness. They hunted the deer 
and trapped the beaver, returning occa- 
sionally to the outposts at the East to 
sell the furs and lay in a new supply of 
ammunition. They disputed for their 
homes with the grizzly bear—that mon- 
arch of the wilderness—and at times 
they joined the Indians, remained with 
them perhaps for years, took their 
squaws for wives, and engaged in their 
wars and huntings. Then for seasons 
they would live alone on the streams 
where they snared the beaver, support- 
ing themselves by the rifle, seeing no 
white man for months—perfect Ish- 
maelites, at feud with every living thing 
in the mountains, whether Indians or 
wild beasts. 

Of this class at the East—the pioneers 
of our country—Cooper has given some 
faithful pictures in his Leatherstocking 
Series. But “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion,” and the wild adventures of Hawk- 
eye have been more than equalled in the 
experience of many a trapper in the Si- 
erra Nevada Mountains, and in those 
broad valleys which form so beautiful 
a feature of the country in California. 
Some of them have found a biographer 
in Irving, and in the delightful pages of 
“Astoria” and “Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville” we find the true histories 
of some of the boldest spirits that ever 
looked along a rifle. 

The last of these Leatherstockings we 
happened toknow. During the summer 
of 1854 we met in San Franciscoan elder- 
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ly man, who was introduced to us as Mr. 
Blount. Though between sixty and sev- 
enty, “his eye was not dim, nor his nat- 
ural force abated.” Florid, hale, and 
hearty, he was able to undergo fatigues 
from which most men of half his age 
would shrink. We recognized him at 
once as one of the old mountaineers 
whose name is as “familiar as house- 
hold words” to all Californians, and 
looked upon him with very much the 
same curiosity with which we should 
have regarded Hawkeye, had we met 
him the week after we first read “ Last 
of the Mohicans.” More fortunate than 
most of his comrades, he had escaped 
the bullet of the Indian, the hug of the 
grizzly, and the still more fatal influence 
of strong drink, and having at an early 
day secured a large tract of country in 
the rich Napa Valley, had settled down 
upon it in a quietness which contrasted 
strongly with the stirring years which 
preceded it. We gladly accepted an 
invitation to visit him, as furnishing an 
opportunity of seeing some primitive 
California life before the progress of 
refinement should deprive it of all its 
freshness. But months passed away 
without affording the desired opportu- 
nity, and it was not until the middle of 
the following winter—as we should call 
it at the East, though here the climate 
furnishes no evidence of that season— 
that we were able to carry our wishes 
into effect. 

It was a bright December day that 
the little steamer conveyed us up the 
Napa River until we landed at evening 
at Napa and found Mr. Blount’s cov- 
ered wagon waiting to take us up the 
valley. So we sat in the darkness as 
our spirited horses dashed over the 
dozen miles before us, now and then 
rattling down the bank where the road 


‘led over the bed of a stream, at a rate 


which made us hold our breath, and, 
like Ajax in the old Greek tragedy, pray 
forlight. The country seemed to be one 
unbroken plain, with only an occasional 
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enclosure, until at last we saw by the 
lights that we were approaching a 
ranch. Numerous dogs opened on us 
with all sorts of cries, from deep bass 
to treble, as we drew up at the door of 
a long-extended house, one story only, 
built part of adobes (bricks dried in the 
sun) and part of wood, evidently erected 
and added to as occasion required. The 
lights gleamed cheerily from the win- 
dows, Indian boys rushed out to see the 
new arrival, the dogs were whipped 
away, and we were ushered in. 

The front door opened into a large 
hall or sitting-room, and before the fire 
sat our host, smoking his pipe, and sur- 
rounded, like a patriarch, by half a doz- 
en of the men employed on his ranch in 
various capacities. The fire was none 
of your modern contracted apologies, but 
a broad old-fashioned fire-place, which 
(as the air had become cold with the ad- 
vancing night) was every little while re- 
plenished, so that it burned and biazed 
with such a flame of oak logs as we had 
never seen since our childhood. A 
hearty supper was soon provided, after 
discussing which, with the appetite fur- 
nished by our long drive, we went to 
bed in an apartment opening out of the 
hall. 

And now a litthe about our hest. He 
was trained from his earliest years on 
the frontiers of Missouri, where his first 
labors were in the forest, and his youth- 
ful adventures hunting parties or con- 
flicts with the Indians. A fit prepara- 
tion for his eventful future! About fifty 
years ago, he left his early home and 
came down with a trading party to Up- 
per Mexico, where he joined a band of 
trappers and for some years hunted the 
beaver on the head-waters of the Gila 
and Colorado. The first season—he 
told us—he took about a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of skins. So he lived for 
several years, returning occasionally to 
Santa Fé to dispose of his spoils. On 
one occasion they were seized and con- 
fiscated, on some frivolous pretence, by 
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the Spanish Governor, and Blount was 
obliged to work as a laborer till he 
gained money enough to purchase an- 


other outfit. These were years of stir- 
ring adventure. He became familiar 
with the whole range of country for a 
thousand milés, and met every tribe of 
Indians, either in amity or war. Most 
often it was the latter, and many were 
the times when his life was staked upon 
the accuracy of a single shot from his 
rifle. He was known, however, as one 
of those “dead shots” found on the 
frontiers, whose nerves seem never to 
fail, and with whom it was only necessa- 
ry to “draw a bead upon an Indian” (to 
use border language), and the savage 
had ended his career. 

After many vicissitudes, he wandered 
down into the Napa Valley, about 1835, 
and, attracted by the beauty of the 
country, obtained from the Mexican 
Government a grant of two leagues. 
“T might,” said the old man to us, “just 
as well have had thirty miles as six! 
If I had asked for the whole valley they 
would have given it to me.” And so 
they would, for it was of nouse to them, 
and grants were often made, at this time, 
of twenty and thirty leagues of unoccu- 
pied country. General Sutter’s grant 
in the Sacramenio Valley extended for 
sixty miles. Here Blount determined 
to settle. It was, however, only a con- 
tinuation of his adventures, for the next 
fifteen years were spent in fighting the 
Indians and the grizzlies. He built a 
block-house, and with one white man 
and occasionally a few friendly Indians, 
set the rest of the world at defiance. 
His enemies often besieged him for 
days, but he coolly fought his way 
through, and every savage who came 
within range met with a certain fate. 
When the Missions were threatened by 
the wild Indians, or General Vallejo 
called out the Spaniards to anticipate a 
threatened attack, Blount’s rifle was al- 
ways at their service. 

In one of these battles—we were told 
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by one who knew his history—he killed 
eighteen Indians in eighteen shots. He 
missed but twice during the whole en- 
gagement, and those were in this way. 
He and an Indian “treed” (took post 
behind trees) at the same instant. The 
Indian kept firing, while Blount but 
once caught sight of him, when his ball 
only inflicted a slight wound in the Ind- 
ian’s thigh. He then drew sight di- 
rectly on the edge of the bark, intending 
to fire the instant the Indian exposed 
himself. He did so, but shooting a 
little too close, the ball glanced off. 
These were his two failures. A second 
time he tried the experiment with better 
success. As the Indian uncovered to 
fire, Blount’s ball grazed the bark and 
entered his breast. The savage dropped 
his gun, bounded into the air and pitched 
head-foremost on the ground. 

At last, after years of warfare, the 
Americans came, the Indians retired 
before the torrent of emigration, and 
Blount found himself lord of many 
broad acres, his once valueless leagues 
of land having grown into a noble es- 
tate. And there he lived with his em- 
ployés and servants, and a couple of 
hundred Indians who still lingered 
around his ranch and shared his boun- 
ty. The profusion and abundance, in- 
deed, were rather like that of the old 
Norman barons, whose beeves and 
sheep were slaughtered as the house- 
hold required. Far removed from the 
influence of cities, all the features of 
primitive California life were preserved. 
Every one came and partook of his 
open-handed hospitality, used his hors~ 
es as they pleased, and departed with- 
out ceremony. No change was made 
for any one. Blount sat at the head of 
his long table, his guests next to him, 
whether of “high or low degree,” and 
his dependants and workmen below, 
like the picture Scott has given in the 
“ Monastery,” of Julian Avenel at table 
with his retainers. His cattle and his 
horses roamed in herds by hundreds 
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over the broad plains, untrammelled un- 
til needed, when the Indians went out 
and lassoed them. And yet, free and 
unshackled as this life seemed to be, the 
old man pined for the still freer air of 
the wilderness. “If I were a little 
younger,” said he, “I should like to re- 
turn once more to the mountains.” 

One of his family was a well-educated 
Englishwoman, who acted as governess 
to the young grandchildren living with 
him. It was amusing to us to hear the 
horror she expressed for the vocabulary 
of the people among whom she lived, 
and its perverting influence on her pu- 
pils. She had not yet become recon- 
ciled to the difference between the 
Queen’s English and the President’s 
Yankee. 

“T cannot,” said she, “make the chil- 
dren say ‘very.’ They will say ‘mighty.’ 
For instance, a thing is ‘mighty good.’ 
And then, the other day, I asked a 
woman down the valley, who was ill, 
how she was? and she answered she 
was ‘powerful weak.’ Did you ever 
hear anything so absurd ?” 

We shouted, for we considered the 
last expression exceedingly forcible and 
felicitous. In truth, the English have 
to come to America to discover what 
magnificent results can be produced by 
the use of their own language. 

His household seemed to bea gen- 
eral gathering. Orphan boys, whose pa- 
rents had died in crossing the Plains, 
found here a refuge ; old mountaineers 
dropped in to see their former comrade 
and “fight their battles o’er again; ” 
and horse and cattle dealers came to 
purchase the old man’s stock. On one 
occasion, he told us, he entertained for 
three nights Joaquin, the celebrated 
bandit, who in 1853 was hunted down 
and killed, after a large reward had 
been offered for his head. He came to 
the ranch, and although Blount sus- 
pected who he was, yet, as he denied 
no one his hospitality, he received him, 
and, in the fearlessness of his nature, 
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gave him a bedroom leading out of his 
own. For three days he sat at his table, 
“eat his salt,” and departed unques- 
tioned. 

Long before we rose next morning 
we heard the steady tones of conversa- 
tion in the hall, and on coming out 
found the old man talking to a moun- 
taineer who had just dropped in on his 
return from the head-waters of the Col- 
orado, where he had acted as guide to 
a party of engineers of the United States 
army, who were surveying the country. 
They were evidently deep in the narra- 
tive of their adventures, for as we en- 
tered we heard Blount say : 

“When we travelled through that 
country we had our wagons in two par- 
allel lines, so that at the least alarm we 
could close up, put the cattle in the 
centre, and have a breastwork from 
which to fire. Well, on that occasion 
the Camanches charged down to within 
a hundred yards of us ”— 

And so they went on for hours, tell- 
ing one story after another, and relating 
adventures, each one of which would 
make excitement enough for an ordi- 
nary man’s life, as if they were the most 
commonplace occurrences. And they 
were so to them. But to one who had 
spent his days in cities there was a 
charm in meeting with these men of the 
wilderness. They gave entirely new 
phases of life, and these adventures 
seem very different when read in books 
and when heard from the lips of one 
who had been anactor in them. Blount 
had, in his youth, personally known 
Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kentucky, 
when, more than eighty years of age, 
he had wandered into Missouri to avoid 
the advancing tide of population, and 
still carried his trusty rifle to the buffalo 
and bear hunts. And as the old trap- 
pers talked we heard them quote Sub- 
lette and Bijou and others with whose 
adventures we had been familiar on the 
pages of “ Bonneville” and “Astoria,” 
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until it seemed as if we had been per- 
sonally acquainted with them. 

Running about the house was a black- 
eyed, straight-haired boy, every feature 
and action showing his Indian blood. 
He was the son of an old comrade of 
Blount, named Smith, who often passed 
years in different tribes in company 
with some Indian wife he had picked 
up, of one of whom this boy was the 
son. We once heard while there his 
pedigree discussed in the following ques- 
tion and answer, which would have per- 
fectly astonished Burke—(he of the 
“ Peerage ’’): 

“ Was n’t his mother a Crow?” 

“No; she was a Snake.” 

Referring to the two tribes of Indians 
which rejoiced in those poetical names. 

On one occasion the father of this 
boy, in a skirmish with the Indians, re- 
ceived a ball in his leg, between the 
knee and ankle, which entirely shattered 
the bone. He was borne off by his 
comrades, but that night there was no 
one to aid him, for the camp was ina 
state of drunken revelry to celebrate 
their victory. So, sharpening his hunt- 
ing-knife, he deliberately cut off his leg 
above the wound! 

“ But,” said one of us to Blount, as 
he related the occurrence, “how could 
he live through it? I should suppose, 
there being no one to tie up the arteries, 
that he would have bled to death.” 

“JT don’t know about that,” replied 
the old man, “but I suppose it bled till 
it had done and then it stopped.” 

This may seem very improbable, but 
we have had the story several times 
verified from other witnesses. We 
have frequently, indeed, seen “ Peg-leg 
Smith” (as he was called from his 
wooden leg like a broom-stick), when 
he was stumping about the country. At 
the time of this visit he was alive and 
hearty, and down on the Colorado, on 
the borders of Mexico, among the Yuma 
Indians. 
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Some years afterwards we met with an- 
other old comrade of Smith, who knew all 
the circumstances of the case, tut gave 
a more accurate account. Blount’s nar- 
rative was true, as far as it went. Smith 
did indeed cut off his own leg; but they 
seared the stump with red-hot iron, and 
then bound it up in a cloth covered with 
pitch. This explains why the man did 
not bleed to death, but shows what 
nerve these frontier men had. To think 
of the red-hot iron fizzing against the 
naked stump! Eugh! 

A short distance from the house were 
the wigwams of some two hundred Ind- 
ians who had encamped there for the 
rainy season. A few poles were put up, 
and these covered with rushes so as to 
make a rounding roof impervious to rain, 
while the low entrance was closed with 
a skin. When the spring comes and 
the rains are over, they burn down their 
houses, and move off to the sides of the 
streams to fish; or to the mountains, 
where they erect still slighter tenements, 
sleeping most of their time in the open 
air. 

And those were the wretched rem- 
nants of the powerful tribes which once 
filled this valley, and made it no secure 
dwelling-place forthe whiteman. Blount 
said, that as late as 1837, the tribes 
through Napa Valley alone numbered 
five thousand warriors. They had melt- 
ed away like the snow-drift, and the 
miserable survivors exhibited no trace 
of their former spirit. In connection 
with this there was a strange circum- 
stance related to us by Blount, with re- 
gard to the Indians in the Sacramento 
Valley. Inthe spring of 1836 he passed 
up through it, and found the whole valley 
perfectly swarming with savages. Their 
rancherias, or towns, filled the country, 
and along the narrow Sacramento River 
they seemed to line the banks. In the 
autumn he returned, and hardly a sur- 
vivor was to be seen. In the interven- 
ing time a pestilence had swept through 
the tribes, and their unburied bodies 
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were lying in heaps upon the ground. 
In one settlement of fifteen hundred a 
single squawalone remained. It was just 
before old General Sutter, the pioneer 
of California, entered the valley, and it 
seemed to be paving the way for his 
settlement in their deserted hunting- 
grounds. 

In that mighty crusade after gold, which 
is peopling California, and in which, by 
sea and on the Plains, more have per- 
ished than in the Crusades of the Mid- 
dle Ages against the Infidel, there have 
been some chapters of history more 
startling than any the world has ever 
before seen. One of them we will re- 
late, on account of its connection with 
our host; and the story—strange and 
almost supernatural as it may seem— 
which we had from his own lips. 

Among the parties which crossed the 
continent in 1846 was one, numbering 
in men, women, and children, about 
eighty persons, which by unfortunate 
delays did not reach the Sierra Moun- 
tains until late in the autumn. There 
they encamped on a little meadow close 
by the Donner Lake. We passed it a 
couple of years since, when—seen ina 
bright afternoon—it looked too peaceful 
and beautiful to have ever been the scene 
of such a fearful tragedy. There a snow- 
storm arrested them and blocked up 
the passes. Their animals died and 
were covered by the deep drifts, until it 
became impossible to advance or return. 
They necessarily encamped for the sea- 
son; but provisions were soon exhaust- 
ed, the cattle were eaten till every hide 
was devoured, and starvation in its most 
horrible form came upon them. And 
thus the long and dreary winter passed 
away—many dying of hunger and ex- 
haustion, and the survivors sustaining 
themselves ‘y eating the bodies of their 
comrades. But one of the most horri- 
ble features of these scenes was, that 
their cannibalism seemed to produce a 
perfect insanity. They lost every trait 
distinctive of human beings, and seemed 
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to acquire the nature of wild beasts. 
When found, they exhibited the most per- 
fect apathy with regard to their situation, 
and had ceased to feel any horror for 
the revolting way in which they were 
sustaining life. The party which rescued 
the survivors from this Camp of Death, 
described them as surrounded by cir- 
cumstances so foul and revolting, that 
probably human life has not witnessed its 
parallel. They were living in the midst 
of filth and the relics of their horrible 
feasts. Parents fea on their offspring, 
and young children devoured the hearts 
and livers of their starved relatives as 
if they were delicate morsels. Ex- 
changes were going on from hut to hut, 
and limbs were bartered and their weight 
scrutinized, as they would any marketa- 
ble articles of food. Lieutenant Wise of 
the United States navy, who saw some of 
the survivors, says, that one man boiled 
and devoured a girl nine years old in 
a single night; a young woman actually 
made soup of her lover’s head; and a 
young Spaniard told him, he “eat baby 
raw, stewed some of Jake, and roasted 
his head.”’* 

Yet there was still a darker and more 
awful scene in this tragedy. So fully 
had this mania possessed them, that it 
was difficult to withdraw some of them 
from their cannibalism. They had act- 
ually to be dragged away, and, like the 
lion which when once it has tasted hu- 
man flesh prefers it to all other, they 
turned with regret to the supply of food 
which their deliverers kad brought. 
Among them was a German, still living 
in the interior of the State, who was 
found, after the necessity had ceased 
and food was abundant, smeared with 
blood and cooking a meal of human 
flesh, He was removed by main 
force from his horrid repast, while 
there was also a strong conviction 
that he had added murder to the 
other terrible accompaniments of his 





* Los Gringos, page 74. 
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situation, to gratify his ghoul-like ap- 
petite. 

And now for the supernatural part of 
the story. While these emigrants were 
thus suffering in the mountains, Blount 
—we are giving his own narrative— 
dreamed one night of their situation 
and the horrors by which they were 
surrounded. He says the scenery was 
plainly pictured before him, particularly 
a huge perpendicular front of white rock 
cliff, and he saw the men cutting off the 
tree-tops rising out of the deep gulfs of 
snow. He had never been in that part 
of the mountains—yet, the next morn- 
ing, in relating his dream to two old 
hunters, who were staying with him and 
were familiar with that section of coun- 
try, they said he described the route 
and the location as faithfully as if he 
had passed months there. Struck by 
the coincidence, and believing there 
was something providential in the warn- 
ing—“ for I felt,” said he, “if I did not 
obey it, some misfortune might happen 
to me”—he went that day eighteen 
miles up the Napa River to find an old 
hunter, who was familiar with these 
mountains, and was foremost in organ- 
izing a party to search, through whose 
means many lives were saved. About 
thirty survived, though many of them 
frost-bitten and crippled. 

This is a strange story; but we find 
in the Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s work, pub- 
lished after his visit to California, the 
same narrative given as he received it 
from Blount. He adds: “A gentleman 
present said—‘ You need have no doubt 
of this: for we Californians all know 
the facts and the names of the families 
brought in, who now look upon our 
venerable friend as a kind of Saviour.’ 
These names he gave and the places 
where they reside; and I found, after- 
ward, that the California people were 
ready, anywhere, to second his testi- 
mony. * * * Let any one attempt 
to account for the coincidences of that 
dream, by mere natural casualties, and 
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he will be glad enough to ease his labor 
by the acknowledgment of a Supernat- 
ural Providence.”* 

The hills which hem in the house 
were still, in their ravines, the resort 
of grizzlies, which come down at night 
and leave their footprints about the 
house. No old hunter willingly attacks 
the grizzly dar (as they call it), for he 
has a tenacity of life possessed by no 
other animal, and even a ball through 
the heart does not seem for a time to 
diminish his strength. When Blount 
first came to the valley, he said it swarm- 
ed with these disagreeable neighbors, 
who made sad havoc among the Indians. 
In the season of clover, of which they 
are ‘very fond, they descended to the 
plain ; and sometimes, at sunrise, from 
the door of his house he had counted 
from forty to sixty in view at once. 
Hundreds have died before his unerr- 
ing rifle. But when caught on foot, it 
required some nerve for the encounter. 
Imagine him standing before a huge 
monster, who, as he rises on his hind 
legs, is more than seven feet high, and 
only his rifle on which to depend. 
Should his hand tremble in the least, 
or the ball vary half an inch from the 
glaring eyeball, so as to glance off on 
the skull instead of reaching the mon- 
ster’s brain (the only wound which is 
instantly fatal), all is over with the hunt- 
er! He never has a second chance. 

Among other things, Blount told us 
of the massive remains of the old cities 
(similar to those described by Stephens), 
which he found in his wanderings in the 
centre of the continent. There are the 
wrecks of huge buildings which have 
already been ruins for centuries, and, in 
one instance, he traced the remains of a 


canal, fifteen miles in length, which had 


been dug to bring water to the city from 
the distant mountains. Who were the 
inhabitants of these vast and deserted 
cities ? 


* Nature and the Supernatural, page 476 
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But strangest of all was his account 
of the Moquos—so strange that we 
might consider it exaggerated, had we 
not the testimony of other witnesses. 
It was in 1828, when about two days’ 
journey from the Little Red River, the 
trappers were toiling on, the horses 
wearied and worn out, that they found 
themselves approaching the territory of 
this strange race of Indians. It is a 
lofty table-mountain land, to which there 
is but a single passage, scarcely large 
enough for two men abreast. Here their 
houses are built of a beautiful sand- 
stone, easily quarried. They are gen- 
erally entered from the top. Their land 
is not naturally very productive, nor is 
it irrigated, so that they have to depend 
on the annual rains to produce their 
crops. In many of their customs they 
differ widely from all the Indian tribes. 
They bury their dead with suitable serv- 
ices, and annually elect their rulers, 
instead of having hereditary chiefs. 

Pacific in their character, men and 


women are industrious, laboring in large’ 


work-houses constructed underground. 
In one of these you find only men, and 
in another women alone, except one 
gray-headed father who acts as overseer. 
Here, they spin, weave, make blankets 
and garments. They have large grana- 
ries well-filled as security against a year 
of famine ; and in each of them is placed 
a male and female image cut in stone. 
Their laws with regard to marriage are 
strict and rigidly enforced, and any one 
detected in their infringement is ban- 
ished at once and regarded forever as 
an outcast. The young females, before 
marriage, wear their hair on each side 
of the head like a half-moon, while after 
marriage it is combed loosely down over 
the shoulders. Their dress is neat, 
without any of the ornaments or tawdri- 
ness which mark the American Indians, 
nor is paint upon the body allowed in 
either sex. 

The appearance of the Moquos shows 
plainly that they are not of the blood 
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of the tribes by which they are sur- 
rounded. Their complexion is much 
lighter ; and Blount said that instances 
of red hair and blue eyes were not un- 
common among them. They saw there 
some of the most splendid physical 
specimens of humanity they had ever 
met with— forms of the most perfect 
symmetry, showing in either sex the 
most beautiful development. 

Their religious rites, too, are peculiar. 
Besides the stone images we have al- 
ready mentioned in the granaries, they 
were to be seen also in various other 
places. The trappers saw one spacious 
apartment, destitute of all furniture ex- 
cept a massive stone altar.. A vener- 
able old man, whom they took to be a 
priest, would at intervals sprinkle the 
altar and the floor around, for a consid- 
erable distance, with the finest wheat 
flour. On the borders of their towns, 
too, in every direction, were large stone 
altars in the open air, on which were 
sacrificed, at intervals, sheep, goats, and 
other domestic animals. The remains, 
after sacrifice, were thrown as high as 
possible in the air, from the top of a 
precipice, so that they might fall far be- 
low the town upon the arid plains and 
wastes by which they were surrounded. 
These remnants were left to decay or to 
be devoured by the beasts and birds, 
but were gever taken up by the inhabi- 
tants. On these altars, too, they offered 
every variety of their manufactures and 
mechanical productions. 

Dancing also formed a part of their 
religious worship, keeping time to the 
music as they marched around witha 
stately motion, or stepped in more lively 
measure, as we do in the dance. Par- 
ticularly was this practised when in 
times of drought they prayed for rain. 
When, too, strangers visited them, they 
were accustomed always to ask their 
prayers. 

During the preceding year (1827) a 
trapper named Williams wandered into 
that country, the first white man the 
Vor. II—27. 
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Moauos had ever seen, and spent much 
time with them. He became familiar 


with their rules and acquainted with all 
their customs, mingling with them in 
their dances and religious rites. Struck 
with the simplicity and purity of char- 
acter they exhibited, he told them of the 
Christian scheme as he himself remem- 
bered it in the teachings of his youth. 
He narrated to them the history of Je- 
sus Christ, and assured them that he 
himself was a disciple of that great 
Saviour. They reverenced him greatly, 
asked his prayers when he departed, 
and as the following year was remarka- 
ble for prolific crops of grain, they at- 
tributed it to the efficacy of his peti- 
tions. This fact had given him such 
an influence with the people that, had he 
returned there, it would have been in 
his power not only to have acquired the 
supreme rule over them, but to have 
converted them all to Christianity. 

As the little party of Blount, almost 
exhausted, drew nigh to their town, they 
at once experienced their hospitality. 
“ The people,” said he (for we will try to 
give this in his own words), “came out 
and flocked about us, unpacking our 
horses and giving them water with great 
caution, lest they should be injured, and 
then led them off to pasture. We our- 
selves were taken into their houses, 
where a great feast was spread and a 
fine, spacious apartment, spread with 
mats, allotted us. And in this way we 
were feasted daily, the different families 
vying with each other in bringing us 
food and luxuries.” 

They spent about a fortnight among 
this interesting people, in recruiting 
their strength, and when they departed, 
it was after a scene as strange as any 
which had preceded it. “When the 
time came for us to leave,”—to adopt 
once more his own language—“ there 
was a stir through the whole tribe. 
They all tried to bestow upon us the 
best possible demonstrations of respect 
and love, and every profession was evi- 
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dently sincere and hearty. In their sim- 
ple piety they brought their little ones for 
our parting blessing. We could not but 
reflect upon ourselves as we received 
these evidences of their veneration. 
We were rough trappers of the wilder- 
ness, too little accustomed to respect 
ourselves. In our hunting-dresses we 
had anything but a sacred appearance. 
We were young men, too, inconsiderate ; 
but for once we were obliged to be se- 
rious. Whether you think it manly or 
not, we wept. Our horses were brought 
out, sleek and well recruited, having 
been daily groomed and fed. We were 
loaded down with gifts and our animals 
with provisions for the journey. Their 
women and children accompanied us to 
the border of their territory, the last 
clinging round us for our parting notice. 
And as we went, they begged our prayers 
and heaped blessings on our heads.” 

We listen to this account and it seems 
to us as if it could not be anything but 
a fiction. Yet others have since cor- 
roborated its more important features. 
But how strange that this people for so 
long a time—for they have lost the tradi- 
tions of their own origin—have been pre- 
served not only distinct, but with their 
pacific habits even, in existence in the 
midst of the warlike tribes surrounding 
them! And whence came this people, 
so different in appearance and customs 
from all the other tribes in this country ? 
In many respects, in their habits and 
rites, we are forcibly reminded of the 
ancient Jews. 

It is strange—to give the finale of 
their history—that some time after- 
wards, in the interior, we met with a 
man who had just crossed the continent 
through New Mexico, and whose route 
had led him to the residence of the Mo- 
quos. He said there were but few of 
them left. The small-pox—that scourge 
of the Indians, which the whites had in- 
troduced—had swept through the tribe, 
almost entirely destroying it. As a 
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distinct people the Moquos are among 
“the things that were.” 

Another curious circumstance related 
by Blount was, his discovery of gold in 
this country thirty years before. Some- 
where at the head-waters of the Colora- 
do the members of his party found large 
lumps of what must have been virgin 
gold. They collected and examined 
some of them, but never having before 
seen gold ore, were ignorant of its value, 
and decided that it was copper. In later 
years, since he had become acquainted 
with this precious metal, he remembered 
the appearance of those specimens he 
formerly saw, and was convinced that 
they were gold. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in those parts of the country 
there must be countless undiscovered 
treasures, and only during the week 
which preceded our visit, Blount had 
been solicited by a company in San 
Francisco to be their guide in seeking 
the place. It is, however, a long and 
dangerous journey, and he felt that he 
was too old to encounter its fatigues. 

There seems, indeed, to have been 
quite a series of these discoveries prior 
to the final one which proclaimed to the 
world that this was the E] Dorado. A 
few years before that time gold was 
found by a trapper, who, knowing the 
value of the fact he had discovered, 
returned to the East, acquainted his 
brother with the secret, though without 
describing to him the location, and after 
laying in astock of mining implements, 
they set out on their journey across the 
Plains. One morning they were at- 
tacked by the Indians and the posses- 
sor of this valuable secret killed. But 
“he died and made no sign,” and his 
brother therefore inherited no benefit 
from his discovery. He continued on 
to San Francisco, where he sold his 
implements and then returned to the 
East. 

The next morning we accompanied 
our host down the valley. Our walk 
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was protracted from one point to an- 
other, until we began to wish ourselves 
back at the ranch. But the old man, 
with nearly threescore and ten years on 
his head, tramped on hour after hour as 
if he knew not what weariness was. At 
last we crossed a deep ravine by a sin- 
gle round log, over which he walked 
as firmly as if it was two yards wide, 
while we went over with head twisting 
round, as if we might be found, in 
another minute, at the bottom of the 
ravine. 

“Mr. Blount,” said we, “were you 
never ill ?” 

“ Never, sir; never yet gave the first 
dollar to a doctor.” 

“ But in all your living in the moun- 
tains were you never attacked by any of 
the dysenteric complaints which such 
exposures produce ?” 

“Yes; I once had some cholic 
cramps, but I took assafcetida.” 

“ But where did you get assafcetida up 
in the mountains ?” 

“ Why, I had it to mix with my beaver 
bait.” 

We suppose, indeed, it was the only 
nauseous thing the old hunter had in 
his possession, and therefore he thought 
it would do for medicine. 

He took us to the site of his first 
block-house, some of the beams of 
which were still lying on the ground 
where it once stood. It was only about 
a dozen feet wide, with the second story 
projecting over the first, so that he could 
fire down upon any one attempting to 
break in the door. In this little build- 
ing he was often beleaguered, and 
around it many a hostile savage bit the 
dust. The old man, strange as it may 
seem, in all his various encounters 
through forty years, was never touched, 
so as to draw blood, by Indian or wild 
beast. After a time the Indians be- 
lieved he bore a charmed life, called 
him a Great Medicine, and desisted 
from their attempts. “They might per- 
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haps have killed me, if they had kept 
on,” said Blount, “but they stopped 
trying.” 

There was an adventure, he told us, 
which happened to some of his com- 
rades, in a block-house of this kind. 
There were three men (one of them a 
French trapper) and two women to- 
gether, when they were unexpectedly 
startled by a wild yell of hundreds of 
savages who had surrounded them. At 
the first fire of the Indians an arrow 
glancing through a loop-hole killed one 
of the men. The Frenchman, per- 
fectly paralyzed by fear, at once threw 
himself on the floor and was no further 
assistance. The remaining hunter, with 
the three rifles which the women kept 
loading for him, watched as well as he 
could at the loop-holes, and brought 
down many an Indian who ventured too 
near. After a while they changed their 
mode of attack, and rushing upon all 
sides at once, hurled burning brands 
upon the roof. Fortunately the roof 
was light, and with poles which were 
inside, the gallant defenders succeeded 
in pushing it off, leaving themselves 
entirely uncovered. The brands then 
descended among them, and the only 
fluid they had to extinguish them was a 
barrel of metheglin, which the women 
ladled out on each burning piece which 
descended. In this way the defence 
was continued through the entire day. 
At last, impatient of the protracted 
struggle and the loss of so many of his 
braves, the chief imprudently advanced 
too near the block-house and planting 
his spear in the ground, prepared to 
give his orders for a more vigorous as- 
sault. At this moment the sharp crack 
of the trusty rifle was heard from within, 
and the Camanche warrior fell. His fol- 
lowers at once set up a loud wail, and 
taking the remains of their leader, in a 
panic abandoned the assault and re- 
treated. 

Another long evening’s talk and the 
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next day our visit ended. There had 
been a freshness about it, and the asso- 
ciations into which it led us, highly de- 
lightful. And now that the tide of 
population has spread over those val- 
leys and the last Indians have gone, our 
stay with the old hunter comes back to 
us as a memory of times which can 
never be repeated. New men have oc- 


cupied the ground, the pioneers of ’49 
have displaced the old trappers of thirty 
years earlier, and the generation of fron- 
tier men has gone. We never saw our 
old host again, and when, a couple of 
years ago, we read the announcement of 
his death, we felt that with him passed 
away “ The Last of the Leatherstock- 
ings.” 


FIDELE. 


WHEN I am living out of view 

And minister no more to you, 

But tarry still beyond my date, 

You will not question much my fate. 
When I achieve my earthly end, 
You will not sorrow long, my friend. 
There is no widow but hath smiled ; 
A toy diverts my sobbing child ; 

My debtor is released of me; 

My creditor avenged would be ; 

My comrade puts me wholly by ; 
My foe sneers at me where I lie; 
And equally, upon my fall, 

My house is open to them all; 

My bird sings gaily as of yore, 
Some other hand repairs his store ; 
My roses blossom in the sun, 

They do not miss me, any one; 

My ships, unvaried in their speed, 
One little death will scarcely heed ; 











Though well-applauded, widely famed, 
How soon a name may be unnamed. 
Yet faint with hunger, wild with fear, 
Because my step she cannot hear, 

And knows no other voice than mine, 


With ceaseless wail and piteous whine, 


With tearless eyes, by grief possessed, 
And anguish gnawing in her breast, 
Yet spurning every power to save, 
My hound will starve upon my grave. 
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THE MINING EXCITEMENTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


ALIFORNIA was born of a min- 
€: ing excitement. Marshall picked 
up the first piece of gold at Sutter’s Mill, 
on the nineteenth of January, 1848 ; 
on the seventh of March, Humphreys 
showed the men how to separate the 
precious metal from the clay and gravel 
by washing ; and in May, the people of 
the Territory made a general rush to 
the mines. The first reports of the dis- 
covery reached the Atlantic slope in 
September ; and as they were soon con- 
firmed in the most emphatic manner by 
private letters, by official reports, and 
by shipments of dust, the Eastern States 
were filled with excitement. It so hap- 
pened that the news came soon after the 
close of the Mexican war, from which 
thousands of young men had just re- 
turned, after several years of most ex- 
citing, successful, and glorious advent- 
ure. The victors of Buena Vista and 
Chapultepec did not feel like spending 
their lives in planting corn and mauling 
rails. California was the place for which 
they had been waiting. The facts that 
in the Sacramento placers men without 
capital, without experience, without edu- 
cation, and without even association, 
were making from a hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars a day, that there were rich 
mines for everybody, that the climate 
was a perpetual spring, and that the 
country had great natural resources, 
besides its mineral wealth—these facts 
were enough to profoundly affect a peo- 
ple like the Americans. And they were 
profoundly affected. From the lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the borders of the Indian Terri- 
tory, the chief subjects of conversation 
in every town, in the spring of 1849, were 
California and the multitudes who were 
going thither. Fifty thousand of the 


most active men of the nation went in 





that year to the new El Dorado, and for 
four years more an equal number fol- 
lowed annually. They went to a new 
land, on the other side of the world, on 
the shore of an ocean almost unknown ; 
a land of wonders, a land of strange in- 
dustry, of strange society, and of unex- 
ampled rewards for labor and enterprise. 
Fortunes were made and lost in a month. 
Everybody was flush with money beyond 
all experience, and the multitude spent 
it as fast as they got it. The gambling 
saloons were the places where the bulk 
of the population met in the evening. 
There were few women, few homes, no 
costly houses, or dear furniture. Every 
man was independent, and most of the 
miners could carry all their property on 
their respective backs at one load. 

In the valley towns and cities, although 
the population was more permanent, 
business was far from having the steady 
character which it has in Europe, or the 
Atlantic States. The hope of a high 
profit is better even to-day than the cer- 
tainty of asmall one. We have reversed 
the proverb, and two birds in the bush 
are worth more than one in the hand— 
provided we can come within good range 
of them before they fly. The isolated 
situation of the State, its entire depend- 
ence for most of the necessaries of life 
on the Atlantic coast, the small popu- 
lation, the facilities for buying up the 
stocks of merchandise and forestalling 
the market, led to a multitude of re- 
markable speculations. The abundance 
of money, the high rates of interest, the 
rapid increase of population, the fires and 
floods, the insecurity of titles, and the 
general intention among the Californians 
in early times to return to their old 
homes, contributed to discourage slow 
and sure methods of doing business, 
and to impress the whole State with the 
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stamp of speculation and feverish anxi- 
ety to make great fortunes. A consid- 
erable proportion of our leading business 
men are now, and were toa much larger 
extent eighteen years ago, hopeful of 
becoming millionaires, but not quite 
confident of escaping bankruptcy. 

But the mining population was es- 
pecially restless. Every week reports 
were circulated that new diggings had 
been found where fifty dollars, or one hun- 
dred dollars, or five hundred dollars, aday 
could be made; and many always went 
to verify the reports—but such a multi- 
tude of these stories were circulated, 
and being told of places near by, 
were so soon contradicted —that none 
of them attracted general attention, un- 
til January, 1851, when gold was found 
in the sands at Gold Bluff, on the ocean 
shore in Klamath County. Half adozen 
well-known persons wrote that the im- 
mense masses of sand on the beach 
contained from three to ten dollars of 
gold per pound. One gentleman who 
went thither for a company sent them 
word that their claim would yield forty- 
three million dollars to each member! 
In those days, when little was under- 
stood about the distribution of gold, 
this story was not incredible, and scarce- 
ly improbable; and in two days after 
these statements were published eight 
vessels were advertised in San Fran- 
cisco for Gold Bluff. Many had started 
previously, and thousands prepared now 
to start; but soon the other side was 
heard, and, as no confirmation came, 
the excitement died away as rapidly as 
it arose. 

The discovery of the Australian mines 
occurred in 1851, at the time when the 
California diggings were still in a very 
productive condition—and very few left 
this coast. About the close of 1853 a 
series of false letters, in regard to the 
opening of rich gold mines on the head- 
waters of the Amazon in Peru, were 
published in the Panama papers, and, 
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as it was supposed that they were writ- 
ten in good faith and had some founda- 
tion in fact, they were republished by 
the public journals of California. They 
misled a thousand men to go to Callao, 
and on their arrival there they were 
astonished to find that the people in 
Peru had never heard of the new dig- 
gings. 

The Kern River excitement, in the 
spring of 1855, surpassed everything 
that had preceded it. In this case, as 
in several others which had preceded it, 
a number of false letters, written un- 
doubtedly with a deliberate purpose to 
deceive, were published. The purpose 
was attained, for not less than five thou- 
sand miners went to Kern River, and 
as many more had prepared to follow 
them. Men in every branch of employ- 
ment threw up their business, or sold out 
at a sacrifice. Labor rose in value, and 
many farms and mines lay idle for the 
lack of laborers. It looked for a time 
as though all other places were to be 
deserted for Kern River. But in a few 
weeks it was known that there never 
had been any rich diggings in the valley 
of Kern River, and that the few claims 
which had paid were worked out. 

For nearly three years the miners of 
California had comparative quiet, and 
then in the spring of 1858 came the news 
that rich auriferous deposits had been 
discovered on the banks of Fraser River, 
within a hundred miles of its mouth. 
The diggings were not extensive, but 
the gold was fine, implying that it had 
been carried by the river a considerable 
distance, and the opinion was formed 
from the analogies of Californian expe- 
rience that there must be rich and ex- 
tensive placers in the upper part of the 
basin of the stream. The Sacramento, 
the Feather, and the San Joaquin rivers 
never had any rich bars near their 
mouths, and they are far from being so 
large or so long as the Fraser. It was 
evident that the gold of the bars near 
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Yale had not come from the neighbor- 
ing hills, but had been brought down by 
the current for a long distance. These 
facts justified the presumption, which, 
however, was not verified, that the val- 
ley of the Fraser must be richer in gold 
than that of the Sacramento was in 
1849: and this presumption was the 
main cause of the Fraser fever. An- 
other cause was, that the miners were 
spoiling for an excitement. Many of 
the rich placers were exhausted. The 
live rivers, the gulches, and the shallow 
flats would no longer pay for white labor. 
The country was full of men who could no 
longer earn the wages to which they had 
become accustomed, and they were un- 
willing to come down to farming at thirty 
dollars per month. They had become 
industrially desperate. They were ready 
to go anywhere if there was a reasona- 
ble hope of rich diggings, rather than 
submit to live without the high pay and 
excitement which they had enjoyed for 
years in the Sacramento placers. Many 
of them had become unfit for the placid 
and orderly routine of the common la- 
borer in other countries. They were 
demoralized by prosperity. These men 
welcomed the rumors that a new Cali- 
fornia had been found in the basin of 
the Fraser with joy and enthusiasm. 
They would not wait for the verification 
of the rumors. They would not allow 
others more confident than themselves 
to go and take up all the good claims. 
They started with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and the people of Victoria, through 
whose town all the news came to San 
Francisco, were amazed at the rush of 
thousands of Californians for diggings 
which had yielded little gold, and had 
been taken up so far as they were known 
or accessible. The first notice of the 
mines was published in March; on the 
twentieth of April the migration com- 
menced, and in that month five hundred 
adventurers went; in May, 2,000; in 
June, 9,500; and in the first ten days of 
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Nine steam- 


July, 6,000—18,000 in all. 
ers and twenty sailing vessels were en- 
gaged in the trade, the distance being 
only 1,000 miles by sea, and the breezes 


very favorable to sailers. By the tenth 
of July more than one voter in six had 
left the State, and it seemed probable 
that the migration would continue at 
the same ratio. The mining counties, 
having few homes, were the chief suffer- 
ers. Some of them lost more than a 
third of their population. General bank- 
ruptcy stared them in the face. Real 
estate lost from twenty-five to seventy- 
five per cent. of its market value. The 
stages were unable to carry the passen- 
gers bound to Fraser River, as fast as 
they applied. San Francisco, although 
the adventurers purchased their supplies 
and spent money here while waiting for 
the vessels that were to carry them off, 
suffered also. There was a great de- 
crease in the value of city lands. Lots 
on Montgomery Street south of Bush, 
now worth $1,500, were offered for $100 
per front foot. Several of the wealthiest 
real estate owners made preparations to 
“hedge ” and save themselves from loss 
here by buying lots in Victoria. Claims 
in the mining districts in demand in 
March at $1,000, went begging in June for 
buyers at $100; and the town property in 
the mountains suffered an equal depreci- 
ation. It seemed that the glory of Cali- 
fornia had departed. But the Fraser 
fever terminated more suddenly than it 
commenced. Though there were thou- 
sands of skilful miners on Fraser River, 
up to the tenth of July less than $100,000 
in dust had arrived in San Francisco. 
Their letters to their friends were not 
encouraging. They had been told be- 
fore starting that the river was high with 

melting snow, and that the bars would 
not be accessible until low water should 

come with midsummer, and they were 

willing to wait ; but those bars above high- 
water mark did not pay like the high 
bars of the Yuba and Feather in 1849; 
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and there were no ravine diggings like 
those of California. Some of the ad- 
venturers had succeeded in ascending 
the river several hundred miles, but 
they found nothing that came up to their 
expectations. In Victoria there were 
8,000 men without employment, and 
many of them without money. On the 
tenth of July there were not less than 
2,000 men in San Francisco ready to 
sail for Fraser River, and thousands of 
others in all parts of the State were 
preparing to start notwithstanding the 
laek of encouraging news ; but their in- 
tentions were changed within two days. 
The steamer Brother Fonathan, which 
sailed from this port on the eighth of 
July, foundered at sea; and though this 
disaster proved nothing against Fraser 
River, it was the shock which crystal- 
lized the general idea previously enter- 
tained unconsciously that the rush had 
continued too long. The migration sud- 
denly stopped; soon the adventurers 
began to come back, and in a few months 
they were nearly all at work in their old 
places: many of them cured of their 
desperation by their hardships and pri- 
vations in British Columbia, and glad to 
get back on any terms to “ God’s Coun- 
try,” as they called it. 

In the spring of 1860 the Washoe 
excitement began. Silver mining was 
a new business to the Californians, but 
they rushed into it furiously. The Com- 
stock Lode was one of the largest and 
richest argentiferous veins in the world 
—yet, notwithstanding the inexperience 
of the miners, it was developed with a 
speed never witnessed elsewhere. Some 
of the ore yielded five thousand dollars 
per ton. A few of the claims rose 
very rapidly in market value. In 1863 
the mines produced twelve million dol- 
lars, more than any other silver district 
had ever yielded; and in June of that 
year the Gould and Curry mine alone 
was worth, at the market price of the 
stock, six million dollars; and several 
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others were worth more than one million 
dollars each. Immense fortunes were 
made, mostly by residents of San Fran- 
cisco, who brought fheir profits hither, 
and used them to enrich and beautify 
our city. Washoe is nearer to the 
Golden Gate than is Shasta, or Los 
Angeles ; and all its trade came to Cal- 
ifornia, which, however, did much in 
return, for three thousand silver mining 
companies, with thirty thousand stock- 
holders, a nominal capital of one billion 
dollars, and market value of about fifty 
million dollars, were organized here. 
Many of these companies employed 
prospectors, and sent them out travel- 
ling over Nevada to find silver mines, 
and transferring large amounts of money 
from the western to the eastern side of 
the Sierra Nevada. Everybody that 
had any money was crazy for shares 
in silver mines, of which they knew 
nothing, and of which their friends knew 
nothing, and of which, indeed, nothing 
could be known, as they had never been 
opened orexaminedin any way. Usually 
a certificate of assay was produced to 
prove that the lode was rich; but the 
sample assayed was small, and the only 
evidence that the sample came from the 
lode in which a claim was to be sold 
was the assertion of some unknown in- 
dividual —while the richness of a gen- 
uine sample was no proof of the general 
character of the lode. For three years 
the rush of people and the manufacture 
of stock went on. The fact that only a 
dozen mines paid dividends, and that 
two thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
eight others cost more than they came 
to, did not seem to attract or deserve 
any attention ; and the excitement con- 
tinued until it was stopped by a shock. 
The Gould and Curry mine, which had 
possessed a large deposit of rich ore, 
had worked it nearly out, with great 
speed and in a very wasteful manner, 
but so as to pay splendid dividends. A 
few of the leading stockholders, having 
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examined the mine and come to the 
conclusion that the large dividends must 
soon come to an end, sold their shares 
and advised their friends to do like- 
wise. A large quantity of the stock 
was thrown on the market; the price 
fell rapidly, and in a year after it was 
sold for five thousand six hundred dol- 
lars, it sold for only nine hundred dollars 
per foot. The value of that one mine 
had no influence on the productiveness 
of any other; but its panic caused a 
panic in all the other silver stocks, and 
the Washoe fever came to a sudden 
end. The mines which were paying 
were thenceforth valued according to 
their dividends, and the others were 
dead. People looked back on their folly 
with amazement. They had entered 
into a business of which they knew 
nothing; they had purchased property 


which they had never seen; they had 
entrusted it to men of whom they knew 
nothing save that they were ignorant of 


silver mining, which more than any 
other occupation requires the attention 
of experts and the supervision of the 
owner. There was no search of title; 
none of the checks required by pru- 
dence in other transactions. It is not 
Strange that thirty million dollars were 
paid for worthless paper and spent on 
useless work. Thousands of households 
were impoverished, but as many others 
were enrizhed, and, as work was abun- 
dant and wages high, our State and 
metropolis were the gainers in the gen- 
eral result. 

A new excitement, that promises to 
equal if not surpass any of those which 
have preceded it, commenced about four 
months ago. White Pine had been men- 
tioned in small items copied into the 
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San Francisco press from Nevada pa- 
pers, from time to tim , in the summer 
and fall of last year—but not till Octo- 
ber did it attract enough notice to be 
made the subject of editorial remark. 
Although the new mines are nine thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and the season 
is winter, ten thousand or more have 
already gone thither, and it is certain 
that they will be followed by twice as 
many more within a few months. But 
this excitement has a far better founda- 
tion than any of the others. The mines 
can be reached in four days by comfort- 
able conveyances, and there is no doubt 
about their richness. They have al- 
ready produced several million dollars. 
Their ores have been exhibited; and 
masses so large and so rich have never 
been found before without yielding 
enormous wealth. One company have 
worked one thousand tons, yielding an 
average of one thousand dollars to the 
ton. No other silver mine in the world 
has in this century obtained so much 
rom an equal quantity of mineral. But 
there are many mines at White Pine 
almost equally rich. And the ore is 
singularly easy of reduction. Chafiar- 
cillo, Catorce, and Guarisamey, have 
mines which bear some resemblance 
in mineralogical character to those of 
White Pine, and all have turned out 
wonderful quantities of precious metal. 
While it is certain that many of those 
who abandon their business and families 
in California for the new diggings will 
lose by their expedition, there is still 
much reason for believing that the pres- 
ent excitement will be more profitable 
to the adventurers generally, and to 
the Pacific States, than any of its pred- 
ecessors. 



















66 HY is it,” said an observ- 

ant foreigner to me as we 
sat one evening sipping our coffee in 
an Algerine locanda—“ Why is it that 
Americans, who are the most charming 
people at home, are the most disagrce- 
able people abroad? In their own coun- 
try they are affable, kind, well bred ; 
away from it, they are coarse, preten- 
tious, snobbish.” I repelled the charge 
as too sweeping ; but a large experience 
of foreign life compelled me to admit 
that it was not without some basis of 
truth. The “American abroad” is not 
always an edifying spectacle. Somehow 
his bad traits unpleasantly develop under 
foreign skies. Whatever is mean and 
unwholesome in him grows with unsav- 
ory luxuriance in an alien soil. If he 
be a vulgar fellow at bottom, you may 
be sure he will exhibit all his worst 
points in describing the circuit of the 
Grand Tour. His nasal twang will be a 
little more Jrononcé,; his uncouthness 
of manner will be a little more painfully 
apparent ; his barbarisms of speech will 
strike the ear with a harsher ring. His 
efforts to ape the mode of the great 
world and assume the airs of a fine gen- 
tlemen will bring his want of culture 
and innate refinement into more con- 
spicuous relief. 

The millennium of Shoddy has let 
loose a horde of cheap tourists upon the 
Old World. The Continent swarms with 
them. Every capital of Europe, from 
Madrid to St. Petersburg—every water- 
ing-place from Brighton to Homburg— 
every resort of sight-hunters from the 
Volga to the Guadalquiver—is afflicted 
by them. You meet them everywhere : 
on land and sea: wherever the tide of 
travel flows, wherever the Babel roar of 
gathered millions is heard. Diligences 
and railway trains are thronged with 
them; river and ocean steamers bear 
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them by myriads ; the great hotels are 
plethoric with them. They have even 
invaded the distant East; going on 
fools’ errands up the storied Nile ; swel- 
tering under the burning suns of Arabia 
Petre; tramping in regiments, under 
charge of gaudily-apparelled drago- 
mans, over the barren wastes of Syria, 
“doing” by guide-book schedule time 
Asia Minor, Turkey, and Greece. They 
have made the cheap places dear ; they 
have doubled the cost of living in the 
leading capitals. An ignorant, preten- 
tious, gregarious mob, they roam about 
aimlessly, talking loudly, putting on 
swaggering airs, and spending their 
money recklessly. The dupes of sharp- 
ers; the victims of counterfeit counts 
and impecunious barons; plucked by 
gamblers; taken in by artful adven- 
turers—they excite mingled contempt 
and pity. Intelligent foreigners de- 
spise them; valets and hotel - runners 
make game of them; sensible Ameri- 
cans blush for them. One of the most 
distinguished men in Germany, and an 
ardent republican withal, said to me: 
“T am out of all patience with some of 
your people who come to Europe. They 
bring, by their rudeness, conceit, and 
snobbery, discredit upon the American 
name. Professing to leve free institu- 
tions, they shamelessly pander to des- 
potic traditions. I have known them to 
run their legs off to get sight of a king, 
and go into convulsions of delight over 
the prospect of a presentation to a grand 
duke. They don Court dresses—which 
are the livery of servitude-—with the facil- 
ity of born flunkies, and talk about their 
acquaintance among the nobility, as if a 
sovereign of the Great Republic were 
honored, not insulted, by the condescen- 
sion of a man with a title to his name. 
How can you expect Europe to be eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of social caste 
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when America presents the worst ex- 
amples of social snobbery?” 

The shabby Americans abroad pre- 
sent a large variety of types, but the 
great mass may be classified as fol- 
lows : 

The Bullying American. 

The American Flunky. 

The American Noodle. 

The American of Much Baggage. 

The Bullying American is a nuisance 
pure and simple, and should be studi- 
ously shunned by all travellers who value 
their peace of mind. Sometimes he is 
a quack medicine man; sometimes a 
retired itinerant lecturer; sometimes a 
patent right agent; sometimes a suc- 
cessful operator in wild-cat schemes ; 
sometimes a Congressman on leave of 
absence ; sometimes—not often—a cler- 
gyman with a bronchial affection. He 
is an embodied Fourth-of-July oration. 
He exhibits that “‘ Blessed Bird” wher- 
ever he goes, bearing him aloft on ex- 


panded pinions, and assailing the uni- 
versal ear by his aggressive screechings. 
His national self-assertion is inexpres- 
sibly nauseating. He brags incessantly 
about his own country, and offensively 
decries the country he happens to be 


visiting. He has much to say about 
“bloated aristocracies” and “fly-blown 
despotisms.” According to him, Eng- 
land is “ played out ;” France is an im- 
perial dungeon; Austria is standing on 
its last legs; Germany is a land of 
brainless beer-guzzlers. He is belliger- 
ent, aggressive, rude, browbeating, to a 
degree that borders on the insulting. 
He perpetually vapors about the military 
prowess of America —our ability and 
our readiness, for the matter of that, to 
“chaw up” mankind in general and 
John Bull in particular. We “licked 
you,” I heard a tobacco-squirting Hoo- 
sier say to a group of Englishmen in the 
commercial room of a London hotel— 
“We licked you in the Revolution; we 
licked you in the war of 1812, and we 
can lick you again any day you say the 
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word.” He expatiates with frothy rhet- 
oric upon the superior blessings of our 
free institutions, and commiserates the 
benighted sons of other lands because 
they are denied the estimable privilege 
of voting at primaries and participating 
in the quadrennial scramble for the 
spoils. He will never admit—not while 
reason holds her throne—that there is 
anything half so grand or glorious any- 
where else in the world as the country 
he hails from. It must have been he 
who stigmatized the river Thames as a 
“creek,” and spoke of the Alps as a 
“smart rise of ground.” Nothing suits 
him—nothing is ordained to his taste. 
The “ roast beef of Old England ” is un- 
derdone ; the cuisine of Paris is abom- 
inable; the wines of the Rhine and 
Moselle affront his immaculate palate. 

He is the terror of hotel attachés. 
The waiters eschew him ; comsiisston- 
naires curse him; even that sturdy old 
mastiff, the concierge, gives him a wide 
berth. He browbeats errand - boys ; 
tyrannizes over the unhappy gargon 
who brings him his meals ; hurls oaths 
at the rheumatic old donne, bandies 
billingsgate with hackmen, and wrangles 
with the porter over the amount of his 
pour boire. He talks loud and talks 
much—in a coarse and strident voice, 
larding his speech with expletives and 
gesticulating in an aggressive way. You 
hear him in high debate with custom- 
house officials ; you see him frantically 
flourishing his fists under the noses 
of gendarmes, threatening to pulverize 
their profiles, and bring the vengeance 
of the insulted majesty of the Great Re- 
public upon their offending heads. 

He haunts the American consulate. 
You may see him there any day making 
complaints, stating grievances, asking 
impossible favors, demanding impossi- 
ble introductions, protesting against 
paying vésé charges. Should the un- 
happy representative of our Govern- 
ment decline to espouse his quarrels, 
refuse to invite him to dinner, or intro- 
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duce him to his family, he denounces 
him as an “aristocratic puppy,” reminds 
him that he is a mere servant of the 
people, and threatens to have him re- 
moved. 

A very different sort of fellow is the 
Flunky. It seems to be the grand aim 
of his life to be and to seem as little 
like an American as possible. The lit- 
tle brains he may happen to possess are 
put to the task of devising how to de- 
nationalize himself. He industriously 
apes the foreigner in speech and person, 
in manners and morals. Sometimes he 
turns himself into a “counterfeit pre- 
sentment” ofthe Englishman ; cultivates 
fiowing side whiskers, affects the Dun- 
dreary drawl, takes to hobnailed shoes, 
drinks old port with his dinner, assumes 
a nil admirari air, and goes about with 
the inevitable AM/urray under his arm. 
He diligently reads the Court Circular, 
is well up in the Book of Heraldry, 
knows all about the genealogies of the 
great families, prattles incessantly about 
his “ English ancestors,” lauds English 
institutions to the skies, sides with the 
Tories in politics, deplores the growth 
of liberal ideas, and fears the growing 
power of what he calls “The Mob.” 
He believes in the aristocracy, in the 
sanctity of stars and garters, in the 
divinity that doth hedge about kings 
and princes. He is enamored of what 
he is pleased to style the “sterling 
qualities of English character,” and 
maintains that John Bull—“ rough and 
tough” old John Bull—is the most glo- 
rious trump in the world. To know 
even the most obscure member of the 
ruling class, to be introduced to a half- 
fledged nobleman, to get a nod—to get 
even a stare through an eye-glass froma 
duke or an earl, to be permitted to 
touch the hem of the garment of a 
prince, throws him into tremors of de- 
light. I met one of these unfortunates 
in Munich. He was crazy on the sub- 
ject of Courts and Court-life. It was 
the great joy of his existence to count 
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up how many Lords and Counts and 
Barons he had met and dined with. He 
boasted that he had succeeded in being 
presented to every Court of Europe, 
with the exception of that of the Two 
Sicilies (this was eleven years ago), and 
that he was on the eve of setting out 
for Naples, to achieve the last triumph 
of prostrating himself before the tainted 
Majesty of Ferdinand the Second. An- 
other fellow actually tried to pass him- 
self off for an English swell, in a Milan 
hotel, but was opportunely unmasked by 
a gentleman who knew him in former 
years as the son of a worthy Boston 
tradesman. 

But who is this comes strutting down 
the Boulevard des Italiens? His tout 
ensemble betokens the French exquisite. 
He is redolent of musk and eau de 
cologne. His clothes have the latest 
cut, his boots the finest polish, of the 
ton. He humsa French air, ogles the 
pretty shop-girls, stares with aristocratic 
impudence at the ladies, jostles the 
more humble pedestrians. You would 
never suspect him for an American ex- 
cept for his vicious pronunciation of the 
Gallic tongue, and his abortive efforts 
to achieve the Parisian shoulder-shrug. 
He cultivates foreign society exclusive- 
ly, cuts his fellow-countrymen whenever 
he can get an opportunity, runs after 
the titled voués of the Continent, plays 
flunky to government officials, and is 
altogether the most abject snob the sun 
shines on. He dotes on Paris, and de- 
clares it is the only place fit for a gentle- 
man to live in. He thinks Napoleon 
the greatest of rulers—the French gov- 
ernment the model of the world—the 
French people the paragons of human 
excellence. 

The American Flunky is never so 
happy as when he succeeds in attaching 
himself to some titled personage. You 
should see him playing the réle of Man 
Friday to a German baron or a Russian 
prince, at Homburg, or Baden Baden. 
How meekly he consents to be snubbed! 
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Does his patron cheat him at cards ? 
Think of the glory of being swindled 
by Royalty! Does he defray the ex- 
pense of a night’s orgy? Consider the 
privilege of clinking glasses with a com- 
pany of titled revellers! Is he made 
the butt of rude jests? Is his coun- 
try traduced to his face? Are his 
countrymen held up to ridicule? He 
bears it all like a martyr. Destitute of 
patriotism, destitute of the sentiment 
of national pride, destitute of those 
finer instincts that mark the true gentle- 
man—he is without self-respect and 
without shame. Exit Flunky. 

The American Noodle does not excite 
resentment: he simply appeals to our 
pity. He is the most forlorn and help- 
less of human creatures. You recog- 
nize him at once by a certain scared 
and bewildered air, as if he had wan- 
dered away from his appointed beat, 
got lost, and could not find his way 
back. You see him at railway stations 
—rushing frantically about, standing 
helplessly over his baggage, getting into 
the wrong car, and being dragged out 
by pitiless porters; charged upon by 
gendarmes, catechized as to where 
he is going, buffeted, jostled, brow- 
beaten, and finally “taken in charge” 
by the guard, put aboard, and placed 
under lock and key. You see him por- 
ing over his Bradshaw—vainly trying 
to solve the riddle of railway connec- 
tions, and imploring by-standers to put 
him on the right track. To him the 
Grand Tour is a veritable via Dolorosa. 
His life abroad is a round of joyless 
days, and nights devoid of ease. Sharp- 
ers pluck him, custom-house officials 
torment him, policemen command him 
to “move on,” relic-venders waylay him. 
If he puts himself in charge of a valet, 
he is made to bleed at every pore ; if he 
attempts to “go it alone,” he loses his 
reckoning, and speedily comes to grief. 
He feels isolated, homesick, wretched— 
wonders why he ever left home, and 
longs to get back. “Why did I ever 
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wander off to this God-forsaken coun- 
try,” a poor fellow exclaimed one day, as 
we were riding over the worst of Syrian 
roads. “I was happy and contented at 
home; I have been the most miserable 
of men since I left. I can’t get the 
hang of things on this side. I never 
read history, and feel no interest in the 
past. I see no fun in looking at a lot of 
ruins. I consider Europe a humbug— 
and as to this infernal place, the sooner 
I get out of it the better.” Arrived at 
Jerusalem he divided his time between 
playing backgammon and nursing a car- 
buncle, leaving the rest of us to visit 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and re- 
port to him how they looked. Six weeks 
later he was back in his pork-packing 
establishment in Cincinnati. 

The ignorance of this species of 
American, upon all matters outside of 
his own business, is amazing. You do 
not notice it so much at home, but 
abroad it becomes painfully conspicu- 
ous. He knows no more of art, science, 
literature, than a horse. He cannot tell 
a Raphael from a Rubens; a statue by 
Praxiteles from a statue by Vinnie 
Ream. He couldn’t tell, to save his 
life, whether Charlemagne was French 
or English — whether he flourished be- 
fore or since the Christian Era. Talk 
to him about those themes that arrest 
the attention and kindle the enthusiasm 
of the true traveller, and his countenance 
assumes a vacant stare. If he visitsa fa- 
mous site, it is to be able to say, when 
he gets back, that he has seen it. If he 
goes through one of the great galleries of 


art, it is because the guide-book enjoins 
it. His soul takes no delight in the 


contemplation of those monuments of 
the past that make the Old World clas- 
sic. What is Herculaneum to him, or 
he to Herculaneum? Cheops has no 
message for him; the Sphynx closes 
her lips against him. 

I met a party of Americans of this 
class on upper Nile. They had 
been to Thebes and were on their way 
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back to Cairo. We stopped a few mo- 
ments to compare notes, and this was 
the gross result: “ How long did they 
stay at Thebes?” “Twelve hours.” 
“What did they see?” “Well, a lot of 
musty old ruins.” “Saw the tombs of 
the Pharaohs?” “No; Paul, our drago- 
man, said it would n’t pay.” “Saw the 
Vocal Memnon?” “Paul did not tell 
us about that, did he, wife?” “No.” 
“Visited the grottos of Beni Hassan I 
suppose ?” (the oldest of all the tombs 
of Egypt). “No; Paul said the Arabs 
were very bad, and it wouldn’t do.” 
“Went to the Pyramids on your way 
up?” “No; hadn’t time.” “ Will of 
course visit them on your way down ?” 
“ Don’t know; Paul says the Pyramids 
are a humbug and look much more im- 
pressive from the river.” (Paul, crafty 
knave, had stipulated to take them to 
Thebes and back for so many francs, 
and had an obvious motive in making 
the trip as short as possible.) Yet I 
make no doubt these worthy people are 
talking to this day of the good time 
they had, and the wonderful things they 
saw in Egypt. 

But they were cast in the shade bya 
couple of fellows I sawin Rome. They 
were wandering about the Vatican in 
search of an usher who could talk Eng- 
lish. I was on my way to the picture 
gallery and asked if they would like to 
accompany me. “No,” said one of 
them, “we were there yesterday. The 
picture gallery is a bilk. The biggest 
swindle we have seen yet. No compar- 
ison to the Dusseldorff, New York. 
Only fifty-two pictures (a fact) and a lot 
of d——d frescoes, or something of the 
kind.” “But,” I ventured to remark, 
“the pictures are said to be very fine.” 
“Don’t see it. Not worth a cuss.” 
“You noticed the 7ransfiguration, by 
Raphael?” “No.” “The Communion 
of Saint Ferome, by Domenichino ?” 
“Don’t know’s we did; but I tell 
you,” added my critical friend, “there 
is one pictur worth seeing; it is that 
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of a fellow hanging up by the heels 
(the famous Crucifixion of St. Peter /); 
that’s what I call a good one.” These 
gentlemen had been in Rome three 
days; had seen—so they told me— 
“the darned old town all they wanted,” 
and were off next morning. 

The American of Much Baggage is 
one of the “sights” of the Old World. 
His outfit is an eight days’ wonder. 
He is merged, swallowed up, lost in it. 
There is a confusion of identity, a mix- 
ing up of the man and his baggage, so 
that one is puzzled to decide whether 
the baggage belongs to the man, or the 
man to the baggage. The more trunks, 
valises, hat-boxes, travelling cases, 
shawls, and wrappers, he can muster, 
the happier apparently he is. You see 
him at railway stations and steamboat 
landings, intrenched as it were behind 
a rampart of travelling paraphernalia. 
You see him at the custom house, stand- 
ing like a castaway mariner in the midst 
of a wreck: boxes all around him, with 
straps unfastened and lids upturned ; 
the ground strewn with the dédris of 
confiscated traps; stern-browed offi- 
cials imperiously catechizing, gendarmes 
ready to swoop down on him as a smug- 
gler; panting —agonizing —despair in 
his eye—perspiration on his brow. His 
rooms at the hotel are filled, the passage- 
ways are barricaded with luggage. He 
spends more time in “looking after” it 
than he does in visiting all the galleries 
and ruins from Edinburgh to Rome. 
Are his days embittered and his nights 
made sleepless by worry over his miss- 
ing trunks and lost satchels? Do you 
try to convince him that hampering 
himself with traps he does not need is 
a mistake? that he can buy clothes 
cheaper and have them made better 
abroad than at home? that he can get 
all the comforts and most of the luxuries 
in Cairo that he can in New York? 
that much baggage is regarded the world 
over as the symbol of snobbery? that 
the true gentleman, who travels for en- 
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joyment not for show, seldom encumbers 
himself with more than a couple of 
modest trunks ?—you might as well talk 
to a hippopotamus. 

Scene: the Grand Hotel, Paris. 

Stand back, Messieurs, and let the 
Gunnybag procession pass. Enter Gun- 
nybag, Mrs. Gunnybag, four marriage- 
able daughters, two maids, valet, and 
poodle. Enter platoon of porters, stag- 
gering under Brobdignagian Saratogas. 
Growds gathered about the main en- 
trance, staring, wondering, leering — 
viciously wagging their heads—viciously 
pointing their fingers at the Gunnybag 
cortége grandly marching to their sump- 
tuous apartments on the first floor. 
Landlord in despair—waiters hurrying 
to and fro—guests regarding the Gun- 
nybag phenomenon with mingled mirth 
and wonder—dogs barking derisive 
salutations at the Gunnybag poodle. A 
mountain of baggage piled up Ossa on 


Pelion, confronting the universal gaze, 
filling all space, appalling the panting 
garcon. Let me peep over the shoulder 
of the chef of the baggage-room as he 
checks off the pieces: Eight trunks, 


mammoth size; seven ditto, medium 
size; eight ditto, third-class size; five 
valises, three satchels, five handbags, 
ten hat and bandboxes, six full-sized 
dressing: cases, two metallic bath-tubs, 
several dozens small parcels; enough 
shawls, overcoats, wrappers, etc., to 
stock a small furnishing store; and a 
lot of miscellaneous articles for which 
Webster's Unabridged can afford no 
name. Does some unsophisticated mor- 
tal ask what do they want with all this 
stuff? To cut a swell; confound their 
rivals, the Joneses, who have also invad- 
ed the Continent and astonished Europe. 
Does the Gunnybag wardrobe smell of 
petroleum? So much the more need 
of airing it. Do the Gunnybag fineries 
fitawkwardly ? Is there too much piling 
on of guipure lace on the Gunnybag 
shoulders? too much of /oud jewelry 
on the Gunnybag fingers? on the Gun- 
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nybag arms? in the Gunnybag ears ?— 
but how else is a Gunnybag to be dis- 
tinguished from a common mortal in the 
mob of tourists? Do they fall victims 
to the wiles of milliners and mantua- 
makers? Are they humbugged, played 
upon, robbed by smirking tradesmen? 
Do thieving commésionnaires consider 
them fair game? Are they laughed at 
by intelligent foreigners? pitied by the 
less pretentious of their fellow-country- 
men? voted by the‘world at large as fit 
subjects for the consideration of the 
Humane Society? What of it? Is 
not Gunnybag a power on ’Change? is 
not the Gunnybag mansion the envy 
of the Avenue? and are not the femi- 
nine Gunnybags rich enough to afford 
to be vulgar? 

I could speak, did space permit, of 
other and worse types of the shabby 
“ American abroad:” The mere scalla- 
wags and adventurers,-who eke out a 
wretched existence by the most infa- 
mous means ; hardened roués — gradu- 
ates of the school of Continental vice, 
who have all the brutality without the 
exterior polish of Parisian libertines ; 
young scapegraces, sons of rich men, 
who consider it an-essential part of the 
education of a young gentleman to keep 
mistresses, swindle tradesmen, and cheat 
washerwomen ; blacklegs, Bohemians of 
the baser sort, “fugitives from justice,” 
renegades, and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of disreputable characters who 
disgrace their country and bring odium 
on the American name. 

Fortunately for our good name and 
fame, all Americans who go abroad are 
not of this ilk. The better and, let us 
hope, larger class worthily represent 
what is noblest and purest in our west- 
ern civilization. They are types of that 
fresh and vigorous life that draws its 
nourishment from a free soil, its vital 
warmth from free skies. They are not 
bullies, they are not snobs, they are not 
boors. They do not offensively assert, 
they do not ignore, their nationality. 
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They are none the less American in 
sympathy because they do not indulge 
in spread-eagle speeches ; they do not 
compromise the dignity of citizens of a 
free government by abstaining from in- 
sulting comparisons between their own 
institutions and those of other lands. 
Quick to defend the American cause — 
quick to rebuke aspersions upon the 
American character — they are tolerant 
of honest criticism, and can bear to hear 
our faults frankly discussed. Many of 
them are “plain people,” who have 
earned their money honestly and wish 
to spend it rationally. They do not as- 
sume to be fine ladies and gentlemen, 
or attempt to pass for more than they 
are worth. They know nothing of the 
“polite languages of Europe,” and are 
too sensible even to try to achieve them; 
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do not bore the American Minister to 
present them to Courts; do not run 
after titled rakes and harlots; do not 
ape the Parisian mode, the Parisian 
bow, the Parisian smirk, the Parisian 
morals; do not snub their untravelled 
friends when they come home. You 
never hear them boast of the number 
of royal audiences they have had, the 
number of lords and barons they have 
played flunky to, the number of times 
they have basked in the bright efful- 
gence of aristocratic society. Respect- 
ing themselves, they extort respect from 
foreigners. Proud of the country that 
gave them birth, they symbolize by their 
manly virtues that better genius of Re- 
publicanism that is self-reliant without 
being arrogant, and jealous of the na- 
tional honor without being boastful. 
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HERE is, in the range of the prob- 
T lems of the future, no graver one 
to solve than that involved in the future 
condition of the Indian races, and the 
opposing policies of their civilization or 
extermination. 

Much has been spoken and written 
on the subject, and it is the extreme 
divergency of view taken by people some 
of whom are and some who are not fa- 
miliar with the Indian character, that 
renders it a difficult one to decide on. 
The hasty conclusion based on “ Lo” in 
a state of nature as he is depicted by 
the novelists, that the child of the forest 
and plain should hold the simple virtues 
in all their purity, and that his pas- 
sions being natural, and not fostered, 
were therefore not blamable; and the 
equally hasty one of others, who con- 
clude that “the best Indian is a dead 
one,” and who would sweep, if they 
could, the race into oblivion with as 
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much nonchalance as they would crush 
an ant-hill, have both served to embar- 
rass the action of those to whom by 
inheritance this Gordian knot has de- 
scended. 

To briefly describe the degree of prog- 
ress arrived at in the cutting of a por- 
tion of this great knot is the object of 
this article. 

For some time past the General Gov- 
ernment has pursued the policy of gath- 
ering the scattered tribes of Indians 
conquered by its arms or reduced by 
paucity of numbers and the encroach- 
ing white to a condition of helplessness, 
into “ Reservations ”—industrial schools 
of civilization. Some of these have no 
doubt proved “exploded humbugs ;” 
others have not, and are slowly working, 
amid all the hindrances of ignorance 
and officious political management of 
the general system, toward success in a 
limited point of view. Of these, one of 
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the largest and most successfully con- 
ducted is located on the Oregon coast. 
In that wildand dreary region, where the 
few evidences of man and his boasted 
powers are swallowed up in a vast ocean 
of timber, where the elk and bear yet 
roam in undisturbed freedom, and the 
sulien moan of the surf on the beach 
for many a mile the only sound that 
breaks the virgin solitudes, is the sav- 
age, learning the iesson of thrift and 
contentment. 

Seventy miles south of the Columbia 
River, a small stream called the “ Siletz” 
forces its way through the mountains 
and meanders toward the sea, emptying 
across a bar never crossed by even 
the adventurous fur trader, so wild and 


fierce are the breakers constantly dash- 


ing their crests into foam upon its sands. 
Twelve miles from the ocean on this 
stream is located the “ Siletz Reserva- 
tion.” Founded in 1856 by the since 
renowned Sheridan, it has been the nu- 
cleus of Indian experiment on the coast. 
Here, after the bloody Rogue River war, 
were sent as prisoners portions of ten 
tribes captured by General Palmer, and 
here they have remained ever since ; 


the older and untamable soon dying - 


off, the younger gradually improving. 
One smoky morning of the past year— 
the woods had been on fire for a month, 
and the atmosphere was dense with 
smoke—I rode down the mountain and 
first caught a view, limited by the con- 
dition of the air, of the plateau hemmed 
in by lofty mountains, and meandered 
by the river on which poor Lo was 
learning the painful lesson of Recon- 
struction. Fording the river, here a 
rapid, brawling stream, fretting over its 
stony bed, I was soon riding along a 
lane lined on each side by an old-fash- 
ioned Kentucky rail fence, and having 
on the left a broad field, yellow with the 
stubble of a garnered harvest, and on the 
right a straggling collection of houses, 
some quite pretentious and neatly fin- 
ished, being built of hewn logs ; others, 
Vor. IIl—28. 
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mere shelters of brush and earth. These 
were the villages of the different tribes. 
At the end of the lane I came in sight 
of the Agent’s residence, the factors’ 
houses, stores, etc. 

Situated on a gentle eminence, the 
buildings command a view of the entire 
Reservation. The Agent’s house is built 
of hewn logs, has broad verandahs, and 
a most hospitable looking chimney. The 
whole aspect of the place reminds one 
forcibly of a plantation in the South be- 
fore the war, the gloomy pine forests 
around being the only incongruous ele- 
ment. 

On arriving before the house, I was 
received and made welcome by the Agent. 
This gentleman has been in charge now 
some five or six years, and is a good 
illustration of “one man power,” for it 
has been by his indomitable energy and 
will, and the complete control that he 
exercises over the Indians, that what- 
ever of success has attended the efforts 
of the Government has been accom- 
plished. A man of medium height, with 
square shoulders and well-proportioned 
frame, he does not at first produce any 
impression beyond the common one 
of being “a fine-looking man.” It is 
not until you have seen the wonderful 
influence that he exerts over the savage 
natures around him that you scan his 
face with curiosity. You then notice 
that he has deep-set eyes, with over- 
hanging brows, broad forehead, wrin- 
kled with the lines indicative of power, 
iron-gray hair, and a mouth close and 
reticent in its expression, which cannot 
be disguised by the heavy mustache and 
beard, and begin to realize that his is 
one of the few faces met with that have 
“ power of command” stamped plainly. 

Were | an epicure, I might be tempted 
to linger a little on the description of 
my keenly-relished meai that evening, 
every portion of which was produced or 


procured by Indian labor, and cooked 
by an Indian cook ; on the white honey 
gathered by the industrious toilers who 
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work alike for savage and Christian ; 
on the venison, hot and smoking from 
the coals, and the delicious mountain 
trout caught within the hour. But as I 
well know that a traveller’s account of a 
meal is so often seasoned by the remem- 
brance of the keen zest with which he 
enjoyed it, served as it usually is in the 
wilds with the “sauce piquante” of hun- 
ger, I will spare the infliction. But to 
omit the after-dinner scene would be to 
deprive me of the pleasure of relating 
a reminiscence that will long linger on 
my mind, and as a description of how 
the dull hours pass by in the life of peo- 
ple cut off from all society, may not 
prove uninteresting. 

We were ushered, after our meal, into 
a wide room, its sides composed of hewn 
logs, and ornamented with the branch- 
ing horns of the elk and deer, and hav- 
ing suspended from pegs every variety 
of firearms, from the old rusty horse- 
pistols in use by the dragoons years 
ago, to the latest patent of Colt and 
Spencer. At the end of the room was 
a great, wide fire-place, piled high with 
huge pine logs that snapped and crackled 
as the flame leaped through them and 
threw its ruddy glare upon the group 
gathered around it, consisting of a mot- 
ley crowd of Indians dressed in all sorts 
of costume, who had dropped in for a 
visit to their “ Ty-ee.” They were well- 
behaved and quiet, spoke but seldom, 
and then only when directly addressed. 
The Agent and his head man or man- 
ager, his wife, and myself then drew 
around the fire and whiled away several 
hours in conversation on the present 
and future prospects of the Indians, who 
seemed to feel (those present) that they 
were subjects of our criticism. 

The manager’s wife referred to is a 
self-possessed and courageous woman, 
qualities very necessary in one who has 
to live as she does, surrounded by a 
multitude of savages, or at best but half- 
civilized creatures. She affirmed, al- 
luding to a recent “scare,” that she was 
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not the least alarmed, but had gone to 
bed as usual, although she knew there 
was great excitement among the Indians, 
and that the Agent was absent. It was 
not until the Indian women came into 
the house and begged her to get up, for 
there was mischief brewing, that she con- 
sented todo so. When I remembered 
that the population of Yaquina Bay (the 
nearest settlement) had gathered to- 
gether for protection, stood an armed 
watch for two nights, and wondering in 
the mean while what had been the prob- 
able fate of this woman (the only white 
one on the Reserve), I could not 
help admiring her bravery and confi- 
dence in the friendship of the Indians. 
These Indian scares are a periodical 
occurrence in the vicinity of the Reser- 
vations, and have an exceedingly bad 
effect. Generally commencing with a 
wrong committed by the whites, their 
guilty consciences take alarm, and there 
is arming in hot haste. The Indians, 
in turn, seeing the whites arming, do 
the same, and it has only been by the 
greatest tact that the Agents have pre- 
vented difficulty. 

As an example the scare referred to is 
a good one, and shows in a strong light 
one of the many outside hindrances 
to the civilization and elevation of the 
Indian tribes. 

An Indian was murdered outside (z.¢., 
in the Wallamet Valley)—shot in the 
back while walking in the road, by a 
white man, and for no other crime than 
that of being the unintentional cause of 
a stampede among a drove of hogs. His 
body was brought to the Reserve for 
burial, and, as he belonged to a power- 
ful family among the Indians, his “ Tille- 
cums” cried for vengeance. 

The situation was rather a critical 
one. The Agent was absent, eighty 
miles away, and the sole white inhabi- 
tants of the Reserve were the manager, 
his wife, and one or two employés. One 
of these yielding to cowardly fear at 
once ran away, and reaching the settle- 
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ment at Yaquina Bay, twenty-five miles 
distant, spread the alarm there. Some 
eight or ten courageous men arming 
themselves started at once to the re- 
lief, but did not arrive, owing to the 
severity of the journey over the moun- 
tains, until their presence was un- 
necessary and rather a source of anx- 
iety to the Agent than benefit. The 
manager, as soon as the body was 
brought in, fearing trouble, despatched 
a “Klamath runner” (the Klamaths are 
the best disposed tribe on the Reserve) 
for the Agent. This Indian runner 
started at nightfall, and reached Salem, 
where the Agent was—a distance of 
eighty miles—by noon the next day. 
Starting at once and riding all night the 
Agent arrived the next morning at the 
Reserve. The unfriendly Indians in 
the mean time had gone through the 
ceremony of burying the dead man, and, 
becoming more and more excited, gath- 
ered in crowds around the Agency build- 
ings, and many dark threats were uttered 
of summary vengeance on the whites. 
When it is remembered that many of 
them had faced the regular troops of 
the United States, in pitched battles ; 
were only conquered after a long and 
desperate resistance, and were now held 
as nominal if not actual prisoners of war 
—that joined to their hereditary hate 
they now had the present impelling 
cause, it will be seen that the position 
was one requiring great tact to prevent 
an outbreak. 

At this juncture an ally appeared for 
the whites, in the person of “ Ty-ee 
Joe,” chief of the Klamath tribe, an 
old and dignified man. A bitter foe 
once, he had fought as long as his am- 
munition and men held out: but, on 
giving in his final adhesion, had also 
laid aside enmity; and, being intelli- 
gent enough to see that resistance was 
suicidal, has since fostered with all the 
means in his power the ex/ente cordiale. 
This old fellow got up and made a long 
speech, counselling forbearance and pa- 
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tience —especially impressing it upon 
them that they must wait for the Agent’s 
arrival, and not let their bad passions 
run away with their sense. So great 
was his influence that after an excited 
debate they agreed to defer the matter 
until the Agent should arrive. 

That night the Klamath tribe, under 
old Joe, guarded the main buildings, 
armed and ready to do their best against 
their compatriots, should they attempt 
violence. 

With the morning came Agent Simp- 
son. Hastily dismounting from his 
horse, he at once called a general pow- 
wow, in the council-room; heard pa- 
tiently all the complaints and threats 
made ; and then made them a speech— 
promising them that he would use every 
means in his power to have justice done 
“white way,” and that the man should 
be hung, and they should see it. 

They then dispersed; and no symp- 
toms of discontent were aiterwards ob- 
served, although on the subsequent 
capture and incarceration of the mur- 
derer a band of them visited the jail in 
the Wallamet Valley to see that he was. 
securely fastened up. 

When his trial took place a picked 
company of the chiefs and head men 
accompanied the Agent to Court, and 
remained while the farce called Justice 
was played through. It was first pro- 
posed to liberate the murderer on bonds 
of one thousand dollars in greenbacks 
—but so strenuously did the Agent pro- 
test that he was refused bail. Oregon 
justice was finally meted out to the 
offender thus: 

Although it was proven by the testi- 
mony of two white witnesses that he 
had, without a shadow of justification, 
shot an unoffending fellow-creature in 
the back and killed him, he was—be- 
cause the victim was an Indian—sen- 
tenced to the heavy punishment of five 
years in the penitentiary by an Oregon 
jury. 

No wonder that General Wool, on 
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being applied to for protection against 
Indian depredations, assured the Ore- 
gonians, “that they deserved the fullest 
measure of vengeance that the Indian 
could inflict for their culpable disregard 
of humanity in his treatment.” 

The affair finally died out—only 
being added, in the mind of the aborig- 
ine, to the long list of injuries already 
stored up. For one poetic quality of the 
historic “ Lo” is certainly true of the 
present aborigine: he never forgets an 
injury, although his memory is not very 
good when a benefit is to be recalled. 

At an early hour the Indian visitors 
took their departure, and soon after- 
wards I was shown to my room. No 
fear of visitants here “ i’ the dead hours.” 
No bolts or locks on the doors—every- 
thing tending t@ produce distrust in the 
good intentions of the Indian being 
carefully avoided as part of a well- 
digested system. 

The next morning a light breeze hav- 
ing raised the canopy of smoke we could 
see some of our surroundings. An 
amphitheatre of hills, covered with fir 
and pine; a broad plateau, through 
which the river wound its way in many 
a sinuous curve ; a scattered collection 
of huts and houses, grain and potato 
fields—all enlivened by the foreground 
figures of the Indians at work, many of 
them clad in brilliant colors — formed 
a pleasing picture. 

Klamath Joe, the Hyas Ty-ee of the 
Klamaths, made his appearance just as 
we were starting out for a tour of in- 
vestigation. Saluting the company po- 
litely he asked the Agent in Chinook 
jargon for permission to accompany us, 
and also wished to know what my object 
was in visiting the Agency. When in- 
formed that it was merely a pleasure 
excursion he appeared contented, and 
was greatly pleased at being asked to 
sit for his portrait. He watched the 
progress of the sketch attentively, and, 
on its conclusion, requested that I 
should write his name under it, and add: 
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“Ty-ee Joe will always be good friend 
to ‘ Boston man.’” He was quite neatly 
dressed in a full suit of black, linen 
duster, and polished boots—altogether 
as respectable-looking an old man as one 
could expect to find anywhere among 
the lower classes of whites ; indeed, in 
many respects far superior to the mass 
of low-bred men who form a portion of 
the population of our cities. 

We visited first the guard-house, 
where a number of Indians were con- 
fined for breaking their passes, 7. ¢., for 
staying out beyond the stipulated time. 
When an Indian wishes to leave the 
limits of the Reservation to work for 
the settlers in the valleys, or to hunt or 
fish, he comes to the Agent and receives 
from him a pass, with the time of his 
return stated. Should he overstay this 
time he is liable to imprisonment, and 
sometimes, in bad cases, to a whipping. 

The guard-house is a small wooden 
building, with grated windows. It will 
scarcely be credited, but is nevertheless 
true, that the Indians confined here are 
rarely locked up, and could, if they 
pleased, step out at any time. This is 
part of the system inaugurated by the 
present Agent. They are taught to 
obey promptly, and it is strictly im- 
pressed upon their facile minds that pun- 
ishment is sure to follow infraction of 
rules. When Simpson first took charge 
he called the Indians together, and told 
them that the first that left the Reserve 
without his permission would on capture 
receive forty lashes. The next day 
some four or five of the most desperate 
ranaway. Aftera time they were caught 
and marched back. Simpson made 
them a speech; said that his heart was 
very sick ; that he had promised them 
a whipping if they ran off; that he did 
not want to do it; but how could he 
help it? Yet he would leave it to them. 
After a little consultation the spokesman 
of the party said that he thought they had 
better be whipped, as they would rather 
bear it than have a Ty-ee lie to them. 
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They got what they wanted, and well 
laid on too. Had the whipping followed 
on the fault, without the appeal to their 
honor, a desperate resistance would 
have been the consequence. 

The runaways are captured by the 
employés, who are sent out for the pur- 
pose. Last year one of the sub-Agents 
hadanarrowescape. He had takensome 
ten or a dozen desperate characters, 
and was conveying them back. For his 
security he had them handcuffed. Ata 
lonely point on the road they suddenly 
surrounded him, and by force of num- 
bers succeeded, after a desperate resist- 
ance, in taking from him his arms and 
the key of the irons. These they soon 
unlocked, and handcuffed the sub-Agent 
and tied his legs as well. They then 
scattered for the mountains, leaving 
their poor victim to die a horrible 
death from starvation. Being a man of 
immense physical strength he managed 
to drag himself a distance of twenty 
miles to the nearest settlement. After 
his recovery he started out again, and 
finally caught every one of his would- 
be murderers, and gave them a sound 
whipping. 

Our next visit was to the school-house, 
where the Indian children are taught 
the elementary branches, combined with 
manual labor. In a _ knowledge of 
American history, and simple spelling, 
reading, and writing, they were quite 
proficient. The love of music of mo- 
notonous character, instinctive to the 
Indian, is made use of in teaching the 
multiplication table. On being request- 
ed, the leader of the class, “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” a rather stolid-looking boy, 
struck up: “ One time one is—o-n-e,” 
giving the whole table through, the class 
following him, with perfect accuracy, 
and in very much the same tone that 
his father and uncles would use in the 
How-ah-how-ah—chant of the scalp- 
dance. 

The school children all receive names 
from the Agent, and, after being once 
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baptized thus, retain them tenaciously. 
Commencing with the head boy, the 
names were called one by one, each boy 
or girl holding up his or her hand. One 
“youth to fortune and to fame unknown” 
was baptized “ Charles Sumner,” by the 
Agent, with the parenthesis that Charles 
Sumner was a Hyas Ty-ee or Grand 
Chief of the Whites, to which we were 
forced to mentally exclaim, “ Where ig- 
norance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 
One tiny little girl with a bright black 
eye, on being asked her name, replied 
that she had none, but, on being pressed, 
suddenly brightened up and said, “ Jenny 
Small.” This was explained by the fact 
of her mother’s name being “ Big Jenny.” 
Being original, it was thought clever. 
A portion of the building occupied by 
the school is the residence of what 
Simpson calls his “model pair ””—“ Jer- 
ry” and “Lilly Cass.” Our next visit 
was to them. “Mrs. Cass” (?) being 
engaged in ironing, and also entertaining 
a squaw visitor from one of the wilder 
tribes, was not quite prepared to receive 
visitors, and made a hasty exit on our 
entrance, but soon returned neatly 
dressed. Two boys and two girls were 
selected by the Agent, from the most 
intelligent children, soon after his as- 
suming charge, as the basis of a thorough 
experiment. 

The girls were domesticated in his 
own family, and there taught virtue 
(first and most essential for an Indian), 
cleanliness and neat habits —imbibing 
a taste for civilized life and manners ; 
they were next taught to sew, to perform 
house work, to read and write, etc. 

The boys were apprenticed; one to 
a carpenter, the other to a blacksmith, 
and, in due course of time, became skil- 
ful workmen. Being thus isolated and 
removed from their relatives these chil- 
dren grew up under good influences, 
and, of course, as they approached man 
and womanhood, conceived a mutual 
liking, followed by a desire for marriage, 
after the fashion of the whites. 
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This was solemnized in great state 
by the Agent, in order to produce an 
impression among the savage witnesses. 
The brides were dressed in the conven- 
tional white, and the grooms, not behind 
in the proprieties, wore black suits and 
white gloves. Strict orders were issued 
some time in advance that no Indian 
would be permitted to witness the cere- 
mony unless neatly dressed, and great 
was the display of finery at the wedding 
among the savage belles—every Indian 
woman with few exceptions working for 
months to procure what she called “ fine 
ictas (z.¢., fine clothes). Not to be out- 
done the white ladies of the Agency 
appeared in their best toilets, and the 
men sported kids—rather an unknown 
luxury tothem. Simpson married them 
with great solemnity, using the Episco- 
pal service, and ending with a lecture 
on the duties of married life ; the princi- 
pal point of which suited to the known 
faults of his auditory was elaboration of 
the fact that being now married after the 
fashion of the white they must live as 
he (theoretically) does: having one wife, 
and cleaving solely unto her until death 
should part. 

The effect was tremendous (for a time), 
and numerous couples announced them- 
selves as candidates. As time elapsed, 
however, they cooled off, and finally 
concluded that the Indian laws were 
the best. An Indian buys his wife or 
wives (for he is allowed as many as he 
can support) of her relatives, paying 
for her in blankets, venison, horses, or 
money. A comely looking girl is con- 
sidered quite valuable by her relatives, 
often bringing as much as three hun- 
dred dollars. If after a time the hus- 
band tires of his wife he sends her back 
to her relatives, who, in their turn, are 
obliged to restore her price. If, on the 
other hand, she leaves him, alleging 
that he has ill-treated her, or refused to 
allow her equal privileges with more 
favored ones, then the relatives oblige 
him to pay an additional sum for his 
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bad treatment. Infidelity to the mar- 
ried state is also punished in the same 
way. If a squaw has reason to suspect 
that some other “clutchman ” (woman) 
is engrossing more than a legitimate 
share of attention from her liege lord, she 
prefers complaint against him, and her 
relatives enforce a payment of money, 
sometimes in aggravated cases amount- 
ing toa considerable sum. All disputes 
of this character are settled by a coun- 
cil composed of the respective chiefs of 
tribes and bands, and the final decision 
being left to the Hyas Ty-ee of all—the 
Agent. . 

“Mrs. Cass” is a comely looking 
woman of twenty-five, her features reg- 
ular and expressive, and her skin clear 
and almost white in color. The only 
drawback to her appearance is the ugly 
tattooing practised by the tribe to which 
she belonged. This consists in a num- 
ber of black lines starting from the 
lower lip and running over the chin, 
making it look as though a beard was 
worn. She has one child, a bright-look- 
ing little fellow, whom she takes great 
pride in adorning, and—{ a rarity even 
among white babies)—keeps neat and 
clean. 
of her domestic economy is conducted 
on the most approved principles, and 
cannot be excelled in neatness by any 
menage even in New England. 

After exchanging compliments with 
this “specimen wile” we continued our 
walk, visiting next the village of the 
Joshua tribe. The head chief was ab- 
sent on a fishing excursion for fall 
salmon. We called at his house and 
were received by “Mrs. Joshua” No. 5, 
the other four being with their lord. 
His dwelling is a substantial log-house, 
chinked and plastered ; and the crowd- 
ed state of his barns with oats, barley, 
and potatoes, showed that he had fore- 
thought for the coming winter. He is 
reputed to be quite rich for an Indian, 
having in his possession several thou- 
sand dollars of Indian and American 


Indeed, the whole management . 
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money. Report also gives him the 
credit of being a grand rascal and a 
terror to the household of his tribe. 
Not content with his patriarchal allow- 
ance of five spouses, this “gay Lotha- 
rio” of fifty years was last month fined, 
by the council, one hundred and fifty 
dollars “ Boston money ” (gold), for his 
attentions to the dusky fair of other 
tribes. His mother—an old, withered, 
dried-up woman—occupied a corner of 
the porch, engaged in sifting oatmeal 
through sieves of grass. She has a 


reputed age of over one hundred years. 
Nothing can be imagined that more 
nearly approaches in a living being the 
mummy of Egypt than one of these old 
They are absolute dry skin 


Indians. 
and bone. 

We examined the meal, and also tast- 
ed a cake made from it that was quite 
sweet and palatable. It has been found 
by experience that this food is better 
suited to the Indian taste and far more 
healthy than flour. Fine crops of oats 
are produced on the Reserve, but wheat 
does not seem to prosper. 

Behind the village is the graveyard of 
the tribe; the graves are surrounded 
with wooden palings, and covered with 
miscellaneous articles belonging to the 
‘deceased—for it is one of the most 
deeply-engrafted superstitions that ev- 
erything must be buried with the Indian, 
or deposited on his grave. When the 
head of a family dies, his friends and 
relatives assemble, and, after the cere- 
mony of burial, kill his horses (if he has 
any) over the grave. They then deposit 
on it his gun, bow and arrows, fishing 
implements, etc. His money is buried 
at his head, and his clothes torn into 
shreds and festooned around the pal- 
ing; his furniture, consisting usually 
of culinary utensils and baskets, with 
perhaps a stool or bed, is then heaped 
up inacorner. After all this is accom- 
plished, his house is burnt down and 
the ashes thrown on the grave. Even 
his name is then held to be sacred, and 
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is never afterwards mentioned. It is one 
of the most strenuous Indian laws that 
whoever mentions the name of a de- 
ceased person is liable to a heavy fine— 
the money being paid to the relatives. 

Not long since one Indian, getting 
in a rage with another, named all his 
dead relatives, adding terms of con- 
tempt. So grave was this crime con- 
sidered to be, by the council, that be- 
sides being fined to the full extent of 
his property, he was compelled to be- 
come a slave for a year to the relatives 
of the deceased whose names he had 
profaned. Some of the graves showed 
evidences that the Catholic Church had 
extended its all-pervading influence even 
among these isolated tribes—being dec- 
orated with white and black crosses. 

After leaving the Joshua village we went 
to that of the To-toot-nas, passing on the 
way a large group of Indians engaged 
in digging potatoes. The potato and 
oat fields are cultivated in common, each 
tribe having a distinctive allotment, the 
lines of separation being marked by 
furrows. The grain best adapted to 
the soil and climate has been found to 
be oats, and a large crop is raised every 
year. The potatoes raised are princi- 
pally of the kidney variety, and are very 
fine. 

The chief of the To-toot-nas, an old 
warrior by the name of Shell Drake, 
was absent when we visited his domi- 
cile. His daughter, “‘ To-toot-na Jenny,” 
is the main reliance of the tribe, though, 
and its real if not nominal leader. She 
is quite a character, and deserves to 
have her history written by an able pen. 
Inthe Rogue River war she, it is report- 
ed, headed the first outbreak, and, after 
the murder of the Indian Agent, tore his 
heart from his quivering body, and to 
show her contempt and bravado, eat a 
portion of it. Injustice to Jenny, however, 
it must be admitted that she strenuously 
denies the horrible deed of cannibalism. 
She played a leading part in the events 
which followed, often leading the tribe 
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into battle, and was among the last 
that surrendered. Now she is chiefly 
noted for her shrewdness in a bargain, 
and her activity and great personal 
strength. Her house, which we next vis- 
ited, contained the most heterogeneous 
collection of articles that it is possible to 
conceive of. Every variety of domestic 
utensils: beds, bedding, clothes, furni- 
ture—all piled together, never used, and 
apparently collected only in a miserly 
desire to possess “icta’’—an idea all 
the more inexplicable from the fact al- 
ready alluded to, that all would have to 
be destroyed, or buried with her. One 
anecdote of Jenny will show her shrewd 
character. She appeared one day at 
the settlement of Elk City with a canoe 
load of fine potatoes for sale. She 
prefaced by saying that the crop at the 
Reservation had proved a failure, and 
that it was with difficulty that she ob- 
tained leave to sell one canoe load, and, in 


consequence, demanded a good sum for 
her produce. The settlement placed its 
principal dependence on the Reserva- 
tion for its supply of esculents, and she 
therefore received her price without hes- 


itation. The next day she appeared 
with another load, saying that some of 
her “ Tille-cums ” had also a few to spare. 
These she also sold. But when on the 
third morning old Jenny put in her 
third appearance with “a few more of 
the same sort,” they began to suspect, 
and sent over to the Reserve to learn 
the truth. It then came out that the 
crop was an unusually heavy one, and, 
in consequence, potatoes were cheap. 
it was no consoling reflection for the 
duped ones to know that they had been 
out-bargained by an Indian. 

In the village of the Chet-kos, the 
next tribe visited, we were fortunate 
enough to witness the ceremony of 
“ Medicine.” In a temporary hut was 
a middle-aged woman suffering from 
some real or fancied ailment, and the 
doctor—or rather doctress, for the prac- 
titioner in this instance was a female — 
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was in the midst of her incantation. 
For sympathy and assistance a dozen 
old hags sat around, groaning in chorus 
and beating drums. The doctress was 
attired in fantastic costume, her head 
being covered with feathers and orna- 
ments of bone depending from her 
pierced nostrils. She held in her hand 
a lighted stick, which in the pauses of 
her incantation she would blow with 
vigor and hold the burning end under 
the nose of her patient. The process 
is a purely superstitious one, no medi- 
cine being given. The doctor is chosen 
by the tribe, the honor being a compul- 
sory one and the position ticklish, for if 
the patient dies the doctor ts killed. Re- 
versing the old saw, it is “cure or be 
killed” with them. All these supersti- 
tious customs the Agent has labored to 
prevent being carried out, and with 
great success among the young popu- 
lation, but in the older ones they are 
too deeply engrafted. The sweat-house 
is the great sanitary preserver of the 
Indian, and he resorts to it for all sim- 
ple diseases. It is a hole dug in the 
earth and covered over with branches. 
Into this he gets and, closing up the 
orifice, builds a fire. Soon, reeking 
with perspiration, he rushes out and 
plunges into the river. The principle is 
the same as that practised by the Rus- 
sians in their vapor baths. These sweat- 
houses are in great favor with the older 
Indians, and are a nuisance to the Agent, 
for in them all the mischief is planned. 

In one of the Chet-ko houses we saw 
a little “Snake,” a captive. The little 
fellow had such a marked physiognomy 
that he was picked out at once as “not 
to the manor born.” The tribes of the 
interior (the Snakes are Indians of the 
plain) have a far finer cast of features 
than those of the coast. 

Pursuing our wanderings, the next 
visit was to the settlement of the “ Co- 
quelles” and Mak-nea-ta-nas. We 
called on one of the under chiefs of the 
latter tribe, bearing the name of “ Cap- 
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tain Tichenor.” He was the most in- 
telligent and the finest looking Indian 
that we saw. He was suffering from 
the effects of an accident, having broken 
his leg, and therefore was at home, in- 
stead of being out hunting, fishing, or 
farming. His features are clear-cut, 
aquiline, and noble, and in all of his 
gestures and actions he evinced more 
than an ordinary degree of cultiva- 
tion. 

During the course of our conversation 
he explained the value of Indian shell 
money and its source of supply. In 
the heart of the far North there is a 
very deep lake, at the bottom of which 
the narrow, oblong shell which they use 
for currency is obtained by diving. All 
of the older Indians have tattooed on 
their arms their standard of value. A 
piece of shell corresponding in length to 
one of the marks being worth five dol- 
lars, “ Boston money,” the scale gradu- 
ally increasing until the highest mark is 
reached. For five perfect shells corre- 
sponding in length to this mark they will 
readily give one hundred dollars in gold 
or silver. 

Some little time since a clever Jew 
counterfeited the “‘ wampum ” and made 
an endeavor to pass it off for genuine 
Siwash money; but the cheat was in- 
stantly discovered and as much con- 
tempt lavished on its perpetrator as 
would be for a similar attempt among 
the whites. Captain Tichenor played 
several native games of cards for us, 
the “pasteboards” being bundles of 
sticks, and also explained many of the 
Indian superstitions. The Indians are 
passionately fond of gambling and carry 
the vice to great excess, generally mak- 
ing a two or three days’ or nights’ sit- 
ting. Among the younger portion of 
the tribes this is gradually beginning to 
be looked on with disfavor, owing to the 
exertions of the Agent. While he en- 
courages their national games and dan- 
ces that are innocent in themselves, he 
is known to be so much opposed to the 
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vicious games and superstitions that it 
has great effect in checking them. 

One of the national games is extreme- 
ly interesting. It is generally played by 
rival tribes, and is identical with that in 
vogue amongst our school-boys called 
“ Hookey.” Sides being chosen, each 
endeavors to drive a hard ball of pine 
wood around a stake and in different 
directions. 

Stripped to the buff, they display great 
activity and strength, whacking away at 
each other’s shins if they are in the way 
with a refreshing disregard of bruises. 
The squaws assist in the performance 
by beating drums and keeping up a 
monotonous chant. Some of the dances 
are also not unpleasant to witness when 
performed with spirit. 

Not long since the Agent, desiring to 
gratify some friends who were visiting 
him, sent for the head chiefs and asked 
them to get up a dance. This they 
agreed to do, and accordingly made 
their appearance, dressed in full cos- 
tume, with all the young squaws and 
men of the tribes. 

Before commencing, the chief called 
the Agent to one side and said, “ that as 
dancing was very hard work, and they 
had been to considerable trouble and 
expense, that the performers would ex- 
pect a gratuity of fifty dollars.” 

The shrewd part of this was, that the 
Agent’s guests were all assembled and 
the performance ready to commence. 
This staggered him a little, but not 
wishing to disappoint his friends, he 
paid the stipulated sum and the affair 
came off with great eclat. 

After leaving Captain Tichenor’s, we 
visited several other tribes, and at last 
made our way back to the Agent’s house, 
and were soon afterward in the saddle 
for the settlements. 

In summing up the conclusions ar- 
rived at from the various sights that we 
witnessed, I cannot do better than to 
quote from the annual report of the 
Agent, a document that is probably now 
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passing through some “ Circumlocution 
Office” in Washington, and not likely 
to see print soon. He says, speaking of 
the marked improvement visible during 
the past two years : 

“They are gradually discontinuing 
their barbarous habits and modes of 
life, and are beginning to appreciate the 
importance of taking thought for the 
morrow, and of applying themselves to 
steady labor during the present, in order 
to make provision for the future. 

“Heretofore their roving habits and 
their complete devotion to the pleasures 
of the present, regardless of that future, 
have been an insuperable obstacle to 
any permanent improvement. 

“We have only to foster this dawning 
spirit amongst them of industry and 
thrift, and the complete problem of their 
fate as a race will soon be solved.” 

And again, of the extent of cultiva- 
tion: ‘“ During the present year (1868), 
the Indians have under cultivation 1,000 
acres of land, planted in oats, potatoes, 
pease, and garden vegetables of various 
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kinds. Besides this, they have enclosed 
for pasture 1,000 acres more.” The 
great drawback to permanent improve- 
ment, seems to be the ever-present fear 
of dispossession on the part of the 
whites, and it is to be feared that no 
successful experiment can be carried 
out until the fee simple of the land is 
vested in them as an inalienable right. 
May we not hope that under an equal 
system of laws that the original pos- 
sessors of the soil may be allowed to 
retain a moiety of their inheritance and 
by thus acquiring an interest in being 
good citizens, may eventually become 
SO. 

The Indian, left to himself, has cost 
the Government many millions of treas- 
ure and a great deal of bloodshed in 
the attempt to exterminate him. Is not 
then the experiment of his “ Recon- 
struction ” by peaceful means worth the 
expenditure of time, patience, and money 
at least equal to that which history has 
proven to be necessary for his extermi- 
nation ? 
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LTHOUGH civilization has ac- 
A complished vast results in amel- 
iorating the condition of the natives of 
the Hawaiian group, and its benefits are 
realized and appreciated by them, they 
love to recall the traditions of their prim- 
itive mode of life anterior to the time 
when Captain Cook’s arrival in his 
“floating islands,” as they termed his 
ships, opened a new era in their social 
condition. Every opportunity is im- 
proved to perpetuate the customs of the 
days when no religious compunctions or 
fear of consequences restrained them in 
the gratification of their worst passions 
and vices, or curbed the robberies, po- 
lygamy, infanticide and sordid pleasures 
of every description which then ran riot. 





In the early history of the Hawaiians 
we read of human sacrifices, of shed- 
ding fraternal blood, of licentious or- 
gies, of superstitions, of squalid wretch- 
edness and of the impunity with which 
full scope was given to the commis- 
sion of every crime known to savage 
barbarism. We note the difficulties en- 
countered by the Missionaries in their 
unceasing labors to wean the inhabitants 
from those pernicious practices, which 
were believed by them to be necessary 
to their existence, at least to their well- 
being and happiness, and finally we have 
the boasted result, a civilized people. 
Such may be their external bearing, and 
the triumph of apparent success may be 
the portion of their spiritual directors, 
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but there is no denying the fact, which 
is patent to every visitor to those islands, 
that the great majority of Hawaiians are 
not civilized in the strict sense of the 
word. Their superstitions are yet living, 
their morality is imaginary, their love of 
religion superficial, their truthfulness 
impeachable, and their attachment to the 
barbarous customs of their primitive 
days unimpaired. At the same time it 
would be an unjust detraction from 
the credit due to missionary influence to 
say that the greater crimes to which the 
natives were addicted still exist amongst 
them. They do not. The successful 
inculcation of the Christian doctrine 
into the native mind so full of idolatry, 
the addition of clothes to cover their 
nudity, the formation of regular laws, 
the framing of a smooth language from 
a broken dialect, and enforcing the ob- 
servance by the natives of the outward 
forms of religion, was a laborious task, 
and the result of untiring efforts on the 
part of their teachers to lift them from 
the degradation into which they had 
fallen. But the work is yet unfinished. 
The natives relapse into their old hab- 
its occasionally. 

Of the many Hawaiian customs still 
in vogue a “/uan” (feast) is not the 
least interesting to a traveller in search 
of knowledge concerning the ancient 
manners and customs of the semi-civil- 
ized natives of the Pacific islands. Dur- 
ing a stay at Honolulu last summer, it 
was my fortune to be a guest at a native 
entertainment tendered to the officers of 
an American and an English man-of- 
war, then lying in the harbor, and to his 
friends in general, by David Kalakua, a 
member of the Hawaiian royal family, 
who completed extensive preparations 
for the carrying out of the project. The 
scene of the gala was at a grass huta 
few miles from town, of sufficient dimen- 
sions to allow of ample accommodation 
for the amusements in contemplation. 
A large number of persons congregated 
in and around the structure, showing by 
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their lively demonstrations that they 
were bent upon the full enjoyment of the 
occasion. Our horses were taken charge 
of by a dozen or more barefooted at- 
tendants, who vied with each other in 
their attentions to us, no doubt under 
instructions from their chief, coupled 
with the expectation of a small reward 
on the departure of the “ ouries” (for- 
eigners) ; for although the islanders have 
but little regard for money, they certain- 
ly evince a weakness for its accumula- 
tion with the least possible exertion, and 
are firm believers in the doctrine of do- 
ing nothing for nothing. Our dusky host 
received us with the politeness of his cul- 
tivated manners, and we were ushered 
into the presence of the assembled com- 
pany who in turn contributed their share 
to our comfort, greeting us heartily. with 
the salutation “4 /oha” (Love to you), the 
most expressive word in their language. 
The internal scene was at once novel and 
picturesque. The walls were hung with 
the national colors, and strips of bright- 
colored calicoes, intertwined with green 
boughs and native gewgaws. Laugh- 
ing, chattering Kanakas and Wahinces, 
dressed in their native simpleness, were 
squatted on the grass-matting which cov- 
ered the floor. The women were envel- 
oped in a single garment reaching from 
the neck to the ground, wreaths of red 
and yellow flowers encircling the head 
and neck. Some of the men Wore nothing 
but pantaloons, whilst others were pro- 
vided with more extensive toilets—all, 
except the chiefs and head men, were 
barefooted. We were invited to be 
seated on the mats, each receiving a 
supply of pillows on which to rest the 
arms, elbows, or head, as we might feel 
inclined. We were then crowned with 
wreaths of the sweet-smelling jasmine, 
by a rather pretty maid in waiting, and 
passively submitted, for politeness sake, 
to the trying ordeal of receiving from 
her a kiss administered in the native 
fashion—an operation so oddly peculiar, 
that a passing notice of it will not be 
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out of place. Hawaiians kiss by touch- 
ing, or rather violently bruising, noses— 
the flatness and fatness of that organ 
preventing the bone from interfering 
unpleasantly with the de/ightful sensa- 
tion ; a circular motion is observed, un- 
til full satisfaction seems to have been 
imparted on both sides. In order to 
please her visitors, the dusky maiden 
offered to kiss us in the good old way. 
“Not,” as she expressed it, “that it 
gives me any idea of love or affection, 
but it gratifies the stranger.” We were 
unanimous in our thanks for her intend- 
ed indness, and declined any further 
embraces. Nor do I wish to convey 
the idea that we submitted, in the first 
instance, to the bruising operation, ad- 
mitting only that we touched noses with 
the Hawaiian beauty, who informed us, 
with pouting lips, that we knew not how 
to appreciate the tender salutation ; nor 
did we, when received in the manner 
which she implied—for we agreed mu- 
tually that Hawaiian kissing was no 
exception to the general rule of native 
customs, which are all outlandish alike 
in foreign estimation. 

Three dancing girls, dressed in short, 
gaudy garments manufactured from the 
tapa leaf—their heads, necks, wrists, 
and ankles, being decorated with flow- 
ers, wriggled and twisted through the mo- 
tions of the “Au/i hu/i” (native dance, 
consisting of a series of indecent con- 
tortions of the body, accompanied by a 
graceful movement of the hands), to the 
dull and inharmonious sound of a half- 
dozen calabashes, which were thumped 
and pounded on the floor in the most 
energetic manner by native musicians, 
who added a low, grunting hum of their 
voices to the unseemly noise. Frequent- 
ly one of them would spring to his feet, 
throw out his arms, slap his chest and 
sides violently with his open hands, 


tear his hair, make the most frightful 


grimaces, roll up his eyes, foam at the 
mouth—seeming in every respect as one 
possessed of an evil spirit—and sud- 
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denly drop on his knees, and calmly 
resume humming and thumping on his 
calabash. 

The viands were spread on a cloth 
extending the full length of the floor ; 
and it required no little scrutiny to ob- 
serve and remember the contents of the 
dishes displayed. The array was impos- 
ing. I will enumerate the different joints, 
within my recollection. 

The head of the table was graced by 
a smoking conglomeration of hetero- 
geneous chunks of meat, of which dog 
and pig formed concomitant parts—for 
although the existence of cannibalism 
cannot, in truth, be traced with any def- 
inite certainty in the group, dog-eating 
flourishes in allits pristine glory. In this 
regard the natives exhibit a superior ad- 
vancement in the matter of taste, evinc- 
ing a decided preference in favor of dog 
meat. A large trout flapped his tail and 
expanded his gills, in the throes of death 
at the foot of the table; the sides were 
lined with raw and cooked fish of all 
kinds. One dish contained a quantity 
of minnows, which were hopping about 
in the liveliest manner, and were eaten 
by the natives in pairs. A delicious 
fish and a young porker cooked in 
taro leaves underground, possessing all 
the requisites to tickle the palate of an 
epicure, took a foremost place amongst 
the dishes. A calabash of poi was 
placed in front of each person, and 
quantities of the modern inventions of 
drink were introduced. Dishes and 
glasses were the only articles of civili- 
zation in use. Knives and forks had 
not yet become fashionable. As poiisa 
standing dish amongst the natives, the 
reader may like to know how it is 
manufactured. Boiled or baked taro is 
pounded into a dough with a smooth 
stone ; water is added until it becomes 
of the consistency of thick starch, which 
it resembles in appearance; it is then 
allowed to ferment in stone pots until it 
turns sour, when it is fit for use. It is 
the staple article of food amongst the 
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islanders, who are extremely fond of it. fered me some of the latter composition 
It possesses fattening properties, and, on the end of her finger, and assumed 
as flesh is the standard by which Hawaii- an air of offended dignity when I de- 
ans judge beauty, their vanity and love clined to partake of it. The King, 
of corpulence may account for its uni- America, England, etc., were duly toast- 
versal use, as its peculiar flavor and ed amid the deafening clatter of the cal- 
mode of consumption is, to foreigners, abashes, the noise of Hawaiian lequa- 
simply disgusting. It is eaten by suck- city, and the general disposition of every 
ing it off one and two fingers, which Kanaka to elevate his voice above that of 
members become white from the prac- hisneighbor. It is questionable whether 
tice. But aside from a discussion of the united din of a dozen boiler foundries 
the demerits of poi, and to return to the in full operation could exceed the noise 
subject—the company sat cross-legged of a crowd of excited Kanakas. It was 
on the mat, and dealt very summarily all well-meant, however, and conformed 
with the esculents, evidently in blissful in every respect to the xafive ideas of 
ignorance of the teachings of Ches- how an entertainment should be con- 
terfield The natives helped them- ducted. 

selves, and invited their guests to do After the repast a bowl of water was 
likewise. Hands were thrust wrist- handed round, in which we washed our 
deep into the contents of the dishes, hands, using our handkerchiefs for 
which disappeared marvellously fast. towels. 

The foreign guests drew heavily on This revelry usually terminates in 
the baked fish and pork; but our scenes of unbridled debauchery and 
entertainers importuned us to try the drunkenness, wherein all restraint is 
dog, uncooked fish, and poi, as being laid aside ; but, happily for the natives, 
the most toothsome dishes. A dusky this relic of their barbarism is fast dying 
maiden sitting near, displaying an evi- out, under the salutary influence of the 
dent anxiety to be extra-attentive, of- Missionaries. 
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T is pretty certain that not a man Cronise says—and we have neither 
| among us would be either stronger, grounds nor inclination to question his 
healthier, or richer, if we all knew pos- assertion, though we have not the means 
itively just how the name of our coun- of verifying it—that the name occurs 
try originated; and, moreover, it is for the first time in a Spanish novel, 
hardly possible that we shall ever find called the “Sergas de Espiandian,” 
more than a plausible, or at most, prob- published at Seville, in the year 1510, 
able, derivation for it. Nevertheless it as that of an imaginary country, un- 
is also certain that we shall be neither known to the author of that novel; and, 
weaker nor poorer for knowing; and, that it was first applied to an actual 
as curiosity on the subject is a naturai country, namely, to a portion of what is 
feeling, and we have our own surmise to now Lower California, by Bernal Diaz. 
offer, let us submit it to the judgment This latter statement he gives on the 
of the public. authority of Venegas, whose “ Natural 

In the first place, what do we know and Civil History of California” was 
in connection with the subject? published in 1758. From other sources 
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we learn that Bernal Diaz discovered 
Lower California, and applied the name, 
in 1534. This is about the extent of 
our positive information on the subject 
—anything beyond this is inference. 

A name is a word, and in tracing the 
derivation of a word, the laws of ety- 
mology demand two things: first, a rea- 
sonable resemblance in sound as well as 
meaning, any changes that may present 
themselves following a certain analogy ; 
and, second, a probable historical con- 
nection. Let us illustrate by an exam- 
ple. Our English word “stranger” is 
formed from the Latin preposition “ex,” 
which was in certain circumstances writ- 
ten as a simple “e,” showing that the 
“*x”? was not an essential part of it. The 
change of form from “e” to “stranger” 
may appear very violent, but is clearly 
traceable. From “ex” comes the prepo- 
sition “extra” (as “intra,” “citra,” and 
“ultra,” from “in,” “cis,” and a lost 
root); from “extra” comes “extra- 
neus”’; from the latter the old French 
“estranger” (modern, “¢tranger”); and 
from this last our English “stranger.” 
We have chosen this illustration be- 
cause all the Latin words have been 
adopted into English, so that they will 
be familiar to every reader. The his- 
torical descent from the Latin through 
the French to the English is so well 
known that proof is wholly unnecessary. 
We may now briefly notice the conjec- 
tures that have been already hazarded 
on the question before us. 

The Spanish words “caliente horno” 
(“hot oven”) have been assumed as a 
plausible origin for the name, and the 
temescals, or “sweat houses,” of the 
natives have been cited as a probable 
occasion for it. The change of “h” 
into “f” forms not the slightest diffi- 
culty, being entirely in analogy with the 
change of “femina” (“woman”) into 
“ hembra,” and “ fame” (“hunger”) into 
“ hambre”—and of course nothing was 
more probable than that the Spanish dis- 
coverers should give the country a Span- 
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ish name, unless it be that they should 
retain an Indian one. But, besides the 
objection that the name was known in 
1510 (at which time it is hardly possible 
that anything should have been known 
of the native sweat houses), there is an- 
other which is absolutely destructive of 
the hypothesis. It is in direct contra- 
diction of the usage or analogy of the 
language. No Spaniard would use the 
phrase “caliente horno” any more than 
an English-speaking person would say, 
‘He wore a hat black,” or, “ His wife 
is awoman handsome.” Horno caliente 
is the only admissible way in which the 
words could be used, and if the name 
had been formed from these elements, 
with the assumed change in their form 
(which would be a violent one, however), 
it would quite certainly have been For- 
nicalia, never California. 

The Greek “Kala phora nea,” and 
“ Kala phor-neia,” and the Latin “ Cali- 
da fornax” fail utterly, as Cronise ob- 
serves, in historical probability. The 
assumption would be a violent one, that 
the originator of the name was acquaint- 
ed with either language, equally so that 
the discoverer of the country was ac- 
quainted with them, and still more so 
that, if he was, he should have drawn 
upon that knowledge to find a name for 
his new acquisition, instead of taking 
one from his native tongue. Indeed, 
these guesses remind us of nothing so 
much as of Dean Swift’s whimsical 
burlesque upon etymology, when he al- 
leged that the Hebrew was derived from 
the English, adducing as proof the name 
of “ Moses,” which he said was clearly 
a corruption of “Mow-seas !” 

Cronise remarks (though merely as a 
curious circumstance), that in Bavaria 
rosin is called “ Kalifornea.” The true 
state of the case is this: Crude rosin is 
called “ Harz”; but the prepared rosin 
which is used for fiddle-bows and other 
purposes is known in the German Phar- 
macopeia by the name of “ Colopho- 


nium,” from “Colophon,” an ancient 
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Greek city of southwestern Asia Minor. 
Under this name it is sold by druggists 
all over Germany, but is frequently 
asked for under that of “Californium ” ; 
punningly, by those who know better— 
ignorantly, by those to whom the name 
of our thriving young State is more fa- 
miliar than that of the old Greek town. 
This, therefore, helps us nothing in our 
inquiry. 

We have before alluded to the possi- 
bility of the name being from an Indian 
source. In those names left among us 
from the old Indian languages of the 
country, there are not wanting traces of 
a capability for combination which show 
that they might furnish such a name as 
“California.” Thus the termination of 
“ Mokel-umne,” “Tuol-umne,” and 


“ Cos-umnes,” seems to point to a root 
of some such nature as our English 
“hurst,” “dale,” or “holm.” Thus also 
“So-noma,” “So-lano,” “ So-toyome,” 
and “So-nora,” may be surmised to be 


compounds —all containing a common 
root; and there is a name in our neigh- 
borhood on which a daring speculator 
might build an hypothesis of an Indian 
origin, namely, “ Cali-stoga.” But in 
the first place, Do we know that “ Calis- 
toga” is an Indian name?* This writer, 
at all events, is not possessed of suffi- 
cient information either to affirm or deny 
it. In the next place, taking it for Indian, 
we must bear in mind that the name of 
California was first applied to a locality 
more than one thousand miles distant 
from Calistoga; and, although we may 
reasonably conclude that the same lan- 
guage prevailed in places so close to- 
gether as Sotoyome (near Healdsburg), 
Sonoma, Solano, and even Sonora, the 
probabilities are materially altered when 
we are considering two places so far 
apart as the head of Napa Valley and 
Cape St. Lucas. Then again, How did 





* Calistoga is, we believe, a merely fanciful combi- 
nation of the first two syllables of California and the 
last two syllables of Saratoga, applied to a popular 
California Spa.—Ep. 
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the author of the romance, written in or 
before the year 1510, hear of the Indian 
name, supposing it to have been then in 
existence in the country? Anahuac and 
Peru were powerful empires, the fame of 
which had spread far over the Continent ; 
and vague reports of the latter reached 
Vasco Nufiez at Darien, many years 
before the country itself was discovered 
by Europeans. But the tribes of Cali- 
fornia were small, feeble, and unknown 
to fame; not till three centuries and a 
half after that novel was written was its 
renown to spread through the habitable 
world. In short, the hypothesis must 
be given up; it has nothing like ground 
enough to rest upon. 

What, then, have we to warrant us in 
supposing that Bernal Diaz was ac- 
quainted with the name before he came 
to this coast and applied it on his dis- 
covering the country? And, where did 
the author of the novel get it from? 
The answer to these two questions will 
exhaust what can be said on our sub- 
ject. 

Bernal Diaz left Spain with the ex- 
pedition sent out under Pedrarias in the 
end of 1513 or commencement of the 
following year. Even supposing, there- 
fore, that it was not quite so simple a 
matter in those days to mail the last 
new novel to a friend in the colonies as 
it is now, still he had abundant oppor- 
tunity to see it before he left home. 
That he was a man of sufficient intelli- 
gence and education to be likely to read 
it is sufficiently proved by the excellent 
“ True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain,” of which he was the author, a 
work which has done more to bring his 
name down to our days than either his 
gallantry as a soldier in the hard fights 
by which Mexico was won, or his enter- 
prise as a discoverer. Beyond these 
probabilities, it is true, we cannot ad- 
vance, for he nowhere makes any allu- 
sion to the work nor quotation from it. 
But if we calculate the probabilities of 
the same combination of sounds being 
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fallen upon by him and by the author of 
the romance (or even of the same name 
being. borrowed by both from the same 
source), independently of each other, 
we shall find them to be to the former 
as one toa million. It is true that the 
name Missouri occurs in Kurdistan as 
well as in our Western States, with no 
possibility of connection between them, 
and that of Tehama in Arabia as well 
as in California, with the barest shadow 
of a possible connection; but these 
examples exhaust the list of such 
cases. 

As to the probability of his thinking 
of it when he found California, some 
more tangible grounds can be shown. 
In the romance so often mentioned the 
following passage occurs: “ Know that 
on the right hand of the Indies [that is, 
to the north of Mexico, as Diaz would 
understand the expression] there is an 
island called California, very near to the 
Terrestrial Paradise.” Lower Califor- 
nia was long taken to be an island, and 
it was an idea of Columbus, as well as of 
Las Casas, with both of whom Diaz 
might well be acquainted, that the Ter- 
restrial Paradise was somewhere in this 
part of the world. If, therefore, he was 
acquainted with the above passage, it 
would certainly, to a man with his ideas 
and beliefs, appear very applicable to 
the country which he had discovered. 

Leaving it, then, to our readers to at- 
tach such degree of likelihood as they 
judge fit to the first supposition, we pro- 
ceed to our last question: Where did 
the author of the romance find the 
name? 

In considering this question we must 
bear in mind that that author knew 
nothing whatever of the country he de- 
scribed, consequently could not be in- 
fluenced by any circumstance connected 
with it— such as local name, local cus- 
toms, physical appearance, or natural 

roductions. The considerations that 
wuuld recommend a name to him would 
be of a wholly different nature. Now, 
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we have a suggestion to offer, which our 
readers must judge of for themselves, 
though of course if we did not consider 
it a likely one, we should not take the 
trouble to present it. 

Some 1,600 years before that romance 
was written there lived at Rome a lady, 
filling a very prominent position there. 
She was the wife of a rising politician 
called Caius Julius Cesar, and her name 
was Calphurnia. It has come down to 
us in history, principally from the cir- 
cumstance that her husband divorced 
her, saying that “ Czsar’s wife must be 
above suspicion ;” but respectable his- 
torians consider this as mere buncombe, 
intended on his part to make a little po- 
litical capital. Now, the name is suffi- 
ciently uncommon to have a little smack 
of novelty about it, which might well rec- 
ommend it to the writer of a romance, 
while, at the same time, it is not so ob- 
scure as to render it unlikely that it 
would be known to a man moderately 
acquainted with ancient history. It has 
come down as a name to our own times, 
being now borne (zter alias) by a lady 
who was recently the matron of one of 
the large charitable institutions of San 
Francisco, and not improbably recom- 
mended to the choice of her worthy pa- 
rents by some such considerations as 
those suggested above. The changes 
in the spelling are very slight and all 
warranted by abundant analogies. Thus 
the insertion of the z is the same as the 
difference between the English cap-tain 
or chap-ter and the Spanish cap-i-tan or 
cap-i-tulo, all from the same Latin root ; 
the change of Jk to f is what every Span- 
iard makes daily when he writes fo¢o- 
grafia for photography ; and the change 
of # to ais the same as from the Latin- 
diurnus (daily) to its Spanish derivative 
Jornal (journal). 

Perhaps some very inquisitive person 
may ask: What does the name Calphur- 
nia mean? Good friend, we cannot tell. 
Nobody knows. Only this can be said 
about it, that if, as there seems no reason 
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whatever to doubt, it was the feminine 
form (slightly altered) of the name Cal- 
purnius, it appears in the name of Lu- 
cius Calpurnius Piso, and another, not 
at present remembered, as that of one of 
the original gexfes, or clans, of which 
the Roman State was composed. In 
this way it carries us back to the times 
ante urbs condita—before the city 
was founded—in other words, seven 
and a half centuries before Christ, and 
its form seems to indicate an Oscan or 
Etruscan parentage. As nothing of 


these languages remains to us but a 
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few half-obliterated inscriptions, there 
is a very slim likelihood of our ever 
knowing more about it than wedo. An 
ill-natured person would remark that 
probably it was the name of some 
big robber, and indicative of the qual- 
ities proper to such a personage; 
but, in the benignant charity of our 
nature, we repudiate the supposition, 
and insist upon it that the name 
must have had a highly respectable 
meaning, since otherwise it would not 
be a fit appellation for our adopted 
CALIFORNIA. 


INVITATION. 


WHEN the wild bee hums, 
And the partridge drums, 
Hie ye to the woods: 
Drop your books and charts, 
And your gilded arts, 
And your greed of goods. 


Slip the dusty town, 
Shun the prying clown, 
Beaten pathways miss: 
Over field and wall 
Answer to the call 
From the wilderness! 


From the pains that bite 
You shall find respite 
In the solitudes: 
Where the rabbit hides, 
And the jay, abides 
Balm for bitter moods. 


In the flowery glade, 
And the greenwood shade, 
Life is large and sound: 
And you will not need, 
And you will not heed, 
To be Mammon crowned. 


Vor. II—29. 








A PONY RIDE IN 


E had been spending a number 

of days in Petropaulski, enjoy- 
ing the novelties and pleasures of Kam- 
tchadal life, and as Mahood and myself 
were soon to start for the Amoor to 
explore the country lying west of the 
Okhotsk Sea, and would probably not 
have another opportunity of visiting the 
suburban resorts of Petropaulski, a po- 
ny ride to Avatcha was suggested, pro- 
vided we could procure the ponies, as 
there were but few of them in the neigh- 
borhood. 

At the appointed time we assembled 
at the rendezvous, in front of Mr. Fleu- 
ger’s store, where four of the horses 
awaited us, so Mr. Fleuger, Dodd, Ma- 
hood, and myself started on, leaving 
Kennan and Mr. Bollman to follow 
when the other horses should come up. 
I was a little surprised at the appear- 
ance of the horses, and all the sympa- 
thy in my nature was aroused when I 
thought of the poor little things carry- 
ing great stout men like us upand down 
the hills that border Avatcha Bay, but 
being a poor rider, my pity for the po- 
nies was mitigated by the consolation 
that should I fall off, no great harm 
world result from it. They are about 
four and one-half feet high, stout and 
‘thick-set, with manes reaching nearly to 
their knees, and long, heavy tails that 
‘trail on the ground when they make the 
slightest descent. Owing to my lack of 
confidence in my riding abilities, I in- 
quired for the most gentle animal, which 
was pointed out to me by one of the na- 
tives. 

The creature designated was the 
smallest of the troop—a mother ac- 
companied by her colt, which was al- 
most as large as herself. The saddle 
was like one of our saw-horses, covered 
with several thicknesses of bearskin, 
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and loomed up above the little creature 
like the humps on the back of a drome- 
dary. On one side was a stirrup, and on 
the other the deficiency was supplied by 
a piece of rope with a loop almost large 
enough for horse, saddle, and all to walk 
through. 

I walked up to the creature and by 
balancing myself on my left toe, suc- 
ceeded without difficulty in throwing 
my right leg over the saddle, which was 
just high enough to keep my feet from 
dragging on the ground. As it was, 
whenever the horse stepped over a 
stone or stick of wood I had to raise my 
feet toavoid them. Twoor three times, 
when not sufficiently alert, my corns 
had to suffer the penalty, after which I 
thought it necessary to make some al- 
terations in the arrangement of my stir- 
rups. 

Now for the first time I noticed that 
the others had their stirrups drawn up 
to within a few inches of the backs of 
their horses, and I concluded to do the 
same, and was soon perched up on the 
skins, my knees and shoulders almost 
on a level. I could hardly balance my- 
self at first, but by occasionally using 
my arms as a balancing-pole, soon ac- 
quired the art. 

Off they started, all ahead but Dodd 
and the colt, who were waiting for my 
animal to start. I used all my influ- 
ence, but to no avail. Getup! Click! 
click! Getup! Then I whistled and 
clicked again. My position was such 
that I could not kick her without falling 
off, and I had no whip or stick, so what 
was to be done? Dodd finally came 
up, shaking so with laughter that the 
little beast under him shook too, and 
told me to talk Russian to the animal; 
that it did not understand English. 
“Say, Posholl! Posholl !” 
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After making several efforts, I said jt, 
when the animal started off on such a 
trot as to raise me nearly a foot every 
step she made. Then I had to call into 
play all my skill at balancing, and barely 
escaped falling 2 number of times. 

I had seen persons ride apparently 
hard trotting animals with ease by ris- 
ing in their stirrups with each motion of 
the horse. With my feet so high, this 
would be not only a difficult but dan- 
gerous experiment; but thinking any- 
thing preferable to what I was undergo- 
ing, I made the effort, but only once, as 
I immediately found myself crawling in 
from the mare’s neck, upon which I was 
prostrated by the experiment. It was 
no time to consider appearances, so 
dropping the rope that was tied around 
the mare’s nose for a bridle, I seized 
her mane with both hands and, rising 
in my stirrups high enough to avoid the 
saddle as it arose, kept in that position 
and let the mare trot till she caught 
up with the others, when I gathered 
together enough unexpended breath 
to cry “Stop!” and I actually think 
I never experienced anything so really 
luxurious as that pause. 

Cold, bleak, barren Kamtchatka — 
the abode of frozen lichens, ravenous 
wolves, withering tempest, and starved 
exiles. The least interesting and most 
“ God-forsaken ” country under the sun, 
could the school-boy, when he first dis- 
covers its tongue-tangling, brain-para- 
lyzing name in his to-morrow’s geogra- 
phy lesson, only get a glance at the 
country itself, he would think it well 
named. These were my early impres- 
sions of Kamtchatka, and this was the 
country and climate our exploring par- 
ties expected to brave when they left 
San Francisco. 

But what acontrast! It was acalm, 
beautiful day in August, just after a 
refreshing summer shower, and the 
sunlight fairly glistened from the fresh, 
green slopes that extended to the wa- 
ter’s edge. The whole country was be- 
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sprinkled with clusters of wild flowers of 
the brightest hues, and hundreds of birds 
darted from the tall grass as we advanced, 
or flitted among the thick bushes that in 
places bordered our path. The sky was 
of the brightest blue, partially obscured 
by huge, feathery masses of clouds, that 
lazily drifted across the heavens, casting 
alternate light and shade upon the land- 
scape. Only one thing was wanting to 
complete the most lovely prospect, and 
this was but temporarily denied us, 
since the lofty, conical, snow-capped 
peaks of Avatcha and Villeuchiuski 
were obscured in the masses of cloud. 
As we quitted the town we passed two 
grassy mounds, surmounted with rude 
wooden crosses, in one of which mounds 
lay the remains of the Cossacks who 
fell in the desperate struggle between 
the Russians and the Allied forces dur- 
ing the Crimean war, on the promon- 
tory just to our left; and in the other 
lay their enemies. Then passing to the 
left, circling the border of a small lake, 
separated from the bay by a narrow 
sand spit, our path led along the base 
of a high, precipitous cliff, upon the 
brink of which, according to the state- 
ment of those residing here at the time, 
a severe hand-to-hand encounter took 
place between the opponents. Reach- 
ing the sand spit we started up our 
ponies, much to my discomfort, and 
dashed at a rapid pace past the fisher- 
ies, where were thousands of salmon 
drying in the sun, for the winter sus- 
tenance of the dogs that have to be 
maintained. Dozens of crows were fly- 
ing and cawing about, picking up frag- 
ments of dried fish, much to the disgust 
of a troop of hungry but handsome Es- 
quimaux dogs that were chained to the 
posts of the fisheries, and unable to get 
their portion. Salmon is the principal 
article of food for both man and beast 
here. Even horses and cows, in the 
absence of other diet, subsist on it and 
appear to be very well satisfied. As we 
passed to the leeward of the fisheries 
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a very strong and decidedly unpleasant 
odor smote upon our nostrils, which ex- 
plained the little regard my companions 
had for my feelings by spurring up their 
horses. 

Leaving the spit, our route lay over a 
low spur that made down to the water— 
skirting the shore of the beautiful bay— 
now up hill, now down, through groves 
of white birch on the hill sides, then 
over alternate stretches of smooth shell 
beach, and jagged stones and bowlders 
that border the water’s edge. The 
greater part of the way the rank grass 
and weeds arose far above the horses’ 
backs, and frequently it was impossible 
to see more than the head and shoulders 
of the rider in advance. 

This was the season for cutting hay, 
for which purpose the old - fashioned 
sickle is used, and, at intervals along 
the route, we saw stacks of it piled up 
in the woods or on the flats, where it 
will be left until the snows come, when 
the owners with dogs and sleds carry it 
to town for their horses and cows. 

The cows here are also very small in 
height, but are nearly as broad as they 
are tall. They yield about five bottles 
of milk per head daily. Milk is always 
measured here by the bottle, each bot- 
tle holding nearly a quart. 

It was generally my office to bring 
up the rear of the procession, as we 
had to ride Indian file on account of 
the narrowness of the winding trail, 
Two or three times, however, I start- 
ed ahead, but the colt, or “adjutant,” 
as the rest of the party called it, was 
very independent and wilful, took no 
pains to keep up, and, when any of 
those behind approached it, a pair of 
small hoofs was rather viciously pre- 
sented for their inspection. Again, my 
animal was so extremely gentle that it 
required all the whistling and Russian 
I could master to keep her within a 
quarter of a mile of those in advance, 
much to the disgust of those in the rear. 
Another great hindrance to my rapid 
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progress, was the anxiety of the mother 
for the colt, for every few rods it would 
get lost in the tall grass, and set up a 
loud whinnying, when the mother would 
stand perfectly still till it caught up 
again, in spite of any remonstrance on 
my part. 

We saw traces of bears in the deep 
grass near the beach, made by them in 
their nightly excursions to the shore in 
search of “sea cabbage,” which is their 
chief article of food in the spring of the 
year. Afterwards, when the fish begin to 
ascend the streams, they subsist almost 
entirely on them, and are very skilful in 
procuring their food. Bruin, having sta- 
tioned himself by the side of some nar- 
row stream, quietly awaits the appear- 
ance of a fish, and, by a dexterous 
stroke of his paw, with his long claws 
hooks the fish entirely out of the water, 
and devours it at his leisure. The flesh 
of the bear is hardly palatable here, on 
account of the strong fishy flavor. 

As we approached our destination 
—the small town or rather village of 
Avatcha, about seven miles from Petro- 
paulski—we were greeted with one of 
the most magnificent sights I ever be- 
held. We turned a point of rocks at 
the foot of the bay, from which the 
country extended, apparently level for 
miles inland, when it began to rise in a 
gentle swell, becoming more indistinct 
and gradually swelling into hills as it 
receded from the shore. Each range 
was succeeded by another, a little higher 
and a little more indistinct, until the 
last was hardly discernible in the thick 
haze of distance, and was crowned by 
heavy masses of cloud that extended a 
number of degrees above the horizon. 
Far above this mass was the magnificent 
volcanic peak of Avatcha, over fourteen 
thousand feet high. Though distant 
forty miles its snowy summit, glittering 
in the sunlight, was so keenly cut against 
the bright azure of the sky, that it did 
not appear to be a mile away. It is a 
perfect cone, and so steep that one con- 
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stantly expects the huge masses of snow 
and ice to come dashing down the sides 
to the snow limit, and drop off into 
boundless space, as, below the snow line, 
the bare, distant mountain is blended 
with and lost in the sky, leaving the 
snowy summit apparently suspended 
from the heavens by some invisible cord. 
Far to the south rose its noble rival 
old Villeuchiuski, a dome of burnished 
silver. To the left, in a graceful curve, 
extended the white beach, circling the 
head of the bay; and just before us, at 
the mouth of a small river that winds 
through the deep grass, and groves of 
white birches on the plain, lay the small 
group of huts—picturesque in the dis- 
tance—that forms the town of Avatcha. 
When the view first broke upon our 
vision we all, involunfarily, stopped — 
awe-stricken by the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the scene. Not a word was 
spoken for some minutes; but, with 
eyes and mouths open, each one stood, 
dreading to speak for fear of dispelling 
the vision. At length one of our party, 
who had been credited with the smallest 
amount of soul and susceptibility for 
the sublime, drew a long breath, and, in 
a prolonged, deep tone, uttered—“ By— 
thunder!” This produced a general 
laugh, and brought us to our senses, 
when we galloped into the village at a 
brisk rate, welcomed by the howling 
and barking of several hundred Esqui- 
maux dogs. 

We fastened our steeds to a low 
wicker-work fence, made by weaving to- 
gether small pliable sticks, and followed 
Mr. Fleuger’s guidance to the nearest 
house, the proprietor of which was 
standing in the door, as we approached, 
to receive us. 

“That is an exile,” whispered Dodd. 
As he was the first one of that class of 
beings I had seen, I paid particular atten- 
tion to his appearance, and, perhaps, it 
will not be out of place to try and give 
the reader some idea of him. 

He is an 


I did not learn his name. 
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old Tartar, now seventy-six years of 
age, and has spent the last forty-six 
years of his life in exile in Kamtchatka. 
He never speaks of his early life, so I 
could learn nothing of his history, ex- 
cept that he deserted from the Russian 
army, and joined a band of robbers, 
among whom he distinguished himself 
for his desperation and cruelty, and, 
when captured, was exiled as a punish- 
ment. He is a medium-sized man, short 
gray hair hanging down over his fore- 
head, full round head, small gray eyes— 
rather near to each other, a very long 
face, and short, turned up nose — the 
lower surface of which was obscured by 
a layer of snuff. His mouth was large, 
and had been robbed by Time of all its 
ornaments, with. the exception of three 
small black teeth in front. He worea 
long, scant gray beard under his chin, 
but his mustache was cut short and 
stood out like a bristling array of bayo- 
nets. His shirt was somewhat soiled, 
and his leather trousers tied tightly 
around the waist with a piece of rope, 
and seal-skin boots, were a little the 
worse for wear; but, in spite of all that, 
his cows give the richest and best milk 
I ever tasted. 

When sledging and riding parties go 
from Petropaulski, they always make 
the old man’s house a way-station, pay- 
ing him a few “copeks” for the use of 
it, for which reason he keeps it neater 
than the lower classes do generally. It 
is built of logs, chinked with moss and 
mud, like all the others—heated by the 
“peachka,” or large brick oven; but 
instead of loose reindeer-skins, he had 
a piece of canvas neatly tacked down 
fora carpet; and ona small rough-hewn 
but clean table stood that indispensable 
article of furniture to a Russian house- 
hold—the “samovar,” or tea-urn, al- 
ready under way. 

As we entered the house I was very 
forcibly struck by the hundreds of cock- 
roaches that scampered across the floor 
and table, and that could be seen run- 
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ning along the crevices in the walls on 
all sides. These people brush them 
from their food, and out of the way, as 
carelessly as we do flies, and seem to 
make no effort to kill them. I thought 
there must be some superstitious belief 
connected with them that protected them 
from wholesale slaughter, but was told 
that the people had often tried to exter- 
minate them ; without success, however, 
since they are so numerous, and increase 
so rapidly, that it is considered time and 
trouble thrown away. They submit to 
the nuisance with the best possible 
grace, and await the coming of cold 
weather, when, for a whole day, the 
doors and windows are all thrown open, 
to freeze or stupefy the roaches, after 
which they give the whole house a thor- 
ough cleaning, having first picked the 
dead cockroaches from all the cracks 
and crevices. 

I tried to get a sketch of “ mine host,” 
but he viewed the preparations with such 
evident distrust and dissatisfaction, that 
I abandoned the effort. Probably my 
uniform and note-book made him sus- 
picious, and suggested the possibility of 
my being a Government spy or detec- 
tive, seeking some clew by which to 
confiscate his dogs and cows for the 
public welfare. 

While prying about among the huts, 
hovels, and fisheries of the village, 
with an eye for the curious, I thrust my 
head into a low, dark room in a dilapi- 
dated log-cabin that stood apart from 
the rest of the houses, and was imme- 
diately struck with the dismalness of 
the place. A dungeon suggested itself 
to my mind at first— but what use they 
could make of a dungeon, in a peaceable 
little settlement like this, where only two 
or three families resided, and they the 
most harmless kind of people, I could 
not imagine. There was one small pane 
of glass set snugly in the logs, on one 
side of the room, which admitted so lit- 
tle light, I could hardly distinguish an 
object. Gradually, as my eyes became 
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accustomed to the darkness, I saw that 
the ceiling was very low, and it, together 
with the walls, was blackened and glossy 
as if from smoke. 

In one corner was a platform about five 
feet high, with three wide wooden steps 
leading up to it; roughly made, but 
smooth on the upper surfaces. In an- 
other corner was a low, rude oven made 
of loose cobble-stones, piled carelessly 
over a kind of iron framework, beneath 
which were pieces of charred wood ; 
and near by were two old barrels partly 
filled with water. 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused, 
so I called the attention of my compan- 
ions to the place, hoping to get an ex- 
planation. 

Dodd told us it was a primitive speci- 
men of a Russian steam bath. The 
barrels are filled with water, after which 
the stones of the oven are made as hot 
as possible by the fire beneath them. 
The water in one of the barrels is then 
heated by putting some of the hot stones 
in it, the other being allowed to remain 
cold for the final plunge. The bath-room 
is then opened for the foul air and “ou- 
ga,” as the Russians call it, to escape, 
when the bather enters, stripped, and 
everything is closed upas tightly as pos- 
sible. To generate steam, cold water is 
thrown on the hot stones, and ina few 
moments the heat is almost unbearable, 
the upper platform, of course, being the 
hottest. The wide steps are to enable 
the bather to enjoy different degrees of 
temperature. After perspiring to his 
heart’s content, he gives himself a 
thorough bathing in the hot water and 
winds up with the cold souse, when he 
leaves the bath and dresses at his leis- 
ure in a small ante-room adjoining the 
bath. 

Dodd’s explanation and description of 
the bathing process were pleasant, but I 
had no desire to undergo such a process 
in that dismal establishment. It is a 
very necessary precaution to allow the 
gases to escape from the room before 
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bathing, as not unfrequently very dan- 
gerous consequences result from them. 
The inhabitants here are very fond of 
these baths and will endure a great deal 
of heat. 

As we were riding leisureiy back to 
town I was startled by the cry, “ There’s 
a wolf! awolf!” ‘“ Where ?” we all cried 
simultaneously. “I have forgotten my 
revolver,” said the first, nervously feel- 
ing in his vest pocket, as though that 
was the place he usually carried it. 
The discoverer pointed to a large hill 
a quarter of a mile ahead of us, over 
which our trail led, and, sure enough, 
the dark form could be distinctly seen. 
Presently another emerged from the 
woods ; but this one was white, so, giv- 
ing a shout, we were immediately an- 
swered by Kennan and Mr. Bollman, 
who were coming out to meet us. 

Our nervous companion felt not a lit- 
tle disappointed that it was not a wolf, 
but consoled himself with the idea that 
we might see a real one before we 
reached town. 

As we came up Mr. Bollman was try- 
ing to tighten his saddle, which had just 
turned with him, dropping him gently 
on his head, but without injury. They 
were equally curious as to the nature of 
the animal that followed us, and had a 
hearty laugh when they saw the nose and 
ears of the “adjutant” just discerni- 
ble above the tall grass, trying to find 
its mother, and making the woods ring 
with its loud whinnyings. 

Mr. Fleuger’s horse was a perfect 
prodigy in his gymnastic performances, 
and afforded the rest of us no small 
amount of amusement. Me was partic- 
ularly fond of exercising on the brinks 
of steep hills, where, regardless of the 
feelings of the rider, he tried tosee how 
high he could raise his hind feet with- 
out going entirely over. It was never 
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before my happy fortune to ride all day 
on horseback without being thrown, or 
in some manner awkwardly dismounted, 
and I hardly dared to hope for an es- 
cape from my usual fate this time. My 
fears were well founded. I had just 
been undergoing the tortures of one of 
those trots, over a stretch of beautiful 
upland that terminated in a precipitous 
bank about fifty feet high, which we had 
todescend. Justas I got over the brow 
I felt my saddle beginning to slip, so 
stopped my horse and attempted to dis- 
mount on the grade. But during the 
trot my foot and leg had passed through 
the rope loop or stirrup, which I had 
forgotten, and instead of landing on my 
feet, I found myself suspended by one 
leg over the horse’s head, with a pros- 
pect of a descent of thirty feet at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees. Mahood was 
just going to disengage my foot when 
my mare saved him the trouble by rais- 
ing her hind feet perpendicularly over 
her head. I picked myself up at the 
bottom of the hill, none the worse, and, 
looking up, saw the creature standing in 
the same old place, from which she had 
evidently witnessed my evolutions with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

We made a halt at a group of houses 
five “versts ” from Petropaulski, where 
quantities of rich milk were drunk, in 
spite of frequent earnest warnings that 
it would become butter before we 
reached town, and would cause a severe 
headache the next day. 

Sore, tired, but withal well pleased 
with our day’s ride, we reached the town 
about dark, and immediately sought our 
comfortable berths on the brig Olga, 
which was soon to bear us, not from 
the Kamtchatka of early impressions, 
but from one of the grandest and most 
beautiful spots on earth—in the summer 
season. 
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TWO GREAT BAYS. 


HE word “bay” is of Saxon origin, 

literally meaning anangle. To the 
great confusion of geographical science, 
it and the word “gulf” are used indis- 
criminately as applied to any arm of the 
sea, or large tract of water around which 
the land forms a curve, or partial en- 
closure. Arbitrarily, usage has gener- 
ally limited the word bay to the smaller 
of such bodies of water, while the word 
gulf is applied to the larger. A more 
nearly exact, and far more literal, dis- 
tinction, with more definiteness of idea, 
would obtain, were the word gulf ap- 
plied universally and exclusively to 
bodies of water whose width is nearly 
uniform throughout, as the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, or greatest at a distance from the 
sea, as the Gulf of Mexico, Hudson’s 
Bay, Baffin’s Bay, the Gulf of Venice, 
or the Red Sea; whilst the term bay 
should be confined to bodies of water 
whose greatest width is at their de- 
parture from the main line of the coast, 
as the Bay of Bengal, the Bay of Pan- 
ama, the Rio de la Plata, the Bay of Bis- 
cay, or the Bay of Honduras. Of all the 
bays of the world these last named two 
most nearly answer the true meaning of 
the word. To apply this term to such 
land-locked bodies of water as the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, and San Francisco Bay, 
is therefore a misnomer. And yet cus- 
tom is such a tyrant that he would be a 
bold geographer who should attempt to 
institute a reform in this respect, and 
give to the rising generation a Hudson’s 
Gulf, a Gulf of Rio de Janeiro, a San 
Francisco Gulf, a Bay of St. Lawrence, 
a Bay of Genoa, or a Bay of Siam. He 
would be the object of such ridicule as fol- 
lowed Webster’s attempts at reform in 
orthography,. or as was heaped upon 
Richard Grant White and James Brown 


in their efforts to systematize the gram- 
mar of our language. Nay, such a geog- 
rapher would find himself at bay in his 
newly-named gulfs, if not utterly en- 
gulfed in his modernized bays. 

Not venturing then to attempt any 
such innovation, but “taking the world 
as we find it,” we propose to institute a 
comparison between the Bay of Rio de 
Janeiro and San Francisco Bay, two of 
the most magnificent sheets of water in 
the world. The former of these is ap- 
proached from the Atlantic in latitude 
twenty-two degrees fifty-five minutes 
south; the latter from the Pacific in 
latitude thirty-seven degrees forty-eight 
minutes north. Save in the particulars 
of latitude, longitude, and direction 
from the sea, the approach of either of 
these is not essentially unlike that of 
the other. The coast, in the vicinity of 
each, is skirted by a range of lofty hills, 
comparatively destitute of foliage on 
their surface. The mouth of either bay 
is only about a mile in width, while each 
immediately spreads out into a broad 
and beautiful sheet of inland water. 
Santa Cruz on the right, with its frown- 
ing and fortified brow, and the Pao 
@ Assucar on the left of the entrance of 
the Bay of Riode Janeiro, are strikingly 
duplicated by Fort Point and the North 
Head, which form the pillars of the 
Golden Gate. Yet these latter are less 
marked than the former in the individ- 
uality of character which distinguish 
them from the respective ranges of 
which each forms a part. Indeed, there 
are few more conspicuous landmarks in 
the world than the Sugar Loaf—the Pao 
@’Assucar mentioned above — which 
rises, a perfect monolith, twelve hun- 
dred and seventy-two feet above the 
sea. Nor is the Sugar Loaf alone in 
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this range in its peculiarly conspicuous 
and striking character. The whole 
range to the south of Rio is of most 
remarkable conformation. As_ seen 
from the sea it presents the appearance 
of a mighty giant, lying upon his back, 
and wrapped in a winding-sheet. Gavia 
forms his head—a somewhat receding 
forehead, a prominent Roman nose, and 
a clearly defined eye, with a depression 
corresponding to the neck, and a growth 
of vegetation which readily serves for 
hair and beard. “The Old Man of the 
Mountains,” in New Hampshire, is not 
more apparent or natural than. this. 
Passing northward, Tijuca’s broad and 
elevated summit indicates the folding 
of the giant’s hands upon his breast, 
while Corcovado marks the rising of the 
knees, and the Sugar Loaf the upturned 
feet. This outline is about ten miles in 
Jength, and some of its more prominent 
points, such as Gavia and Tijuca, rise 
more than three thousand feet above 
the sea. To behold from the sea this 
giant in his sleep of death, and hear old 
Ocean moan his requiem, is awe-in- 
spiring in the extreme. Gavilan, Loma 
Prieta, Diablo, and Tamalpais, though 
of very different conformation, serve to 
mark the general similitude of the two 
coasts. Northward and southward from 
the mouth of either bay is a great suc- 
cession of iesser hills than these, jum- 
bled together in apparent confusion. 
San Francisco approached from sea- 
ward in the morning, and Rio in the 
evening, has each its “Golden Gate.” 

The extent of each of the two bays is 
nearly the same, although with San 
Pablo and Suisun Bays, and their con- 

necting straits, San Francisco Bay is 

somewhat the larger. Either, however, 

is large enough to harbor all the navies 

of the world. 

A few miles within its mouth, each of 
these bays has a city bearing its own 
name; and each of these cities is the 
commercial metropolis of the coast, on 
its own side of the equator, and of the 
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continent. Each of them is situated on 
a peninsula, and each of them has its 
smaller city of homes across the bay. 
San Domingo and Praia Grande are to 
Rio Janeiro, in some measure, what 
Oakland and Brooklyn are to San 
Francisco. 

Each of these magnificent bays is be- 
studded with islands. Angel Island, 
Alcatraz, Yerba Buena, Red Rock, The 
Brothers, The Sisters, and Mare Island 
having their counterparts in Ilha do 
Governador, dos Frades, Raqueta, 
Villaganhas, Enchadas, and Cobras. 
Villaganhas is a mass of fortifications, 
much like Alcatraz, while Cobras is the 
seat of the Navy Yard, thus corre- 
sponding to Mare Island. And while 
we have our “Brothers” and “Sisters” 
within the bay, Rio has, just outside the 
entrance, its Rai (Father), Mai (Mother), 
and Tres Irmaos (Three Brothers). 

Besides the mountains buttressing on 
these bays, each of them is bordered by 
large tracts of marsh or tule, as also by 
extensive tracts of arable lands. 

Each is the outlet of a country among 
the richest of the world in its natural 
resources, and among the most varied 
in its climate,and general character. 

Having noted these points of resem- 
blance, it may be ofinterest to mention a 
few in which the contrast is no less 
striking. 

The Bay of Rio has the advantage 
of being the “ Half-way House” of sev- 
eral of the great ocean highways of the 
world. To secure the greatest advan- 
tage of the winds, it is usual for sailing 
vessels, from the United States and all 
parts of Europe, bound to the East 
Indies, to China, to Japan, and indeed 
to all points east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to cross the equator somewhere 
near the thirtieth degree of west longi- 
tude, and then to run down the coast of 
Brazil to about the latitude of Rio, 
crossing the calms of Capricorn be- 
tween the thirtieth and fifteenth de- 
grees of west longitude. This brings 
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them within a few degrees of Rio; and 
of course many are obliged to put in 
there for repairs or for fresh supplies, 
rendered necessary by their tedious de- 
lays in crossing the calms of Cancer 
and the doldrums, as also in battling 
with head winds between the doldrums 
and this point. So, too, all the vessels 
from the above named ports of Europe 
and America, bound to Valparaiso, Cal- 
lao, San Francisco, and other ports on 
the west coast of the American continent, 
as also those bound to the Sandwich 
Islands, New Zealand, New Holland, 
the Fijis, Marquesas, the Friendly and 
Society groups, and other ports of the 
Pacific, pass, even more clesely than 
those before named, by the door of Rio. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that there is no 
other great seaport of the world which 
lies directly in the track of so large a 
portion of the world’s commerce. There 
is certainly no other where so many 
men-of-war of all nations meet and ren- 
dezvous. There is noother where there 
is so much powder burned in exchang- 
ing salutations. It is certainly no or- 
dinary advantage to be thus the ex- 
clusive port of the world’s greatest 
commercial highway. Moreover, since 
steam has been so largely introduced as 
an agent of commerce, the additional 
advantage is derived of being the great 
half-way coaling station of these ves- 
sels, and especially of that portion of 
them bound to the Pacific. 

Another great advantage of the Bay 
of Rio is its undisturbed security. It 
is rare to find so large a body of water 
so completely sheltered as this. The 
lower coast range varies in elevation 
from a thousand to three thousand three 
hundred feet in heigh& The city and 
harbor nestle under and lie in the em- 
brace of these lofty hills. Vhereby they 
have full protection from evsterly and 
southerly winds. The cva.t range 


proper, or Serra do Mar, and the Organ 
mountains are a barrier against all vio- 
lence from the west. Old Boreas, in 
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his travels through the tropics, becomes 
so enervated that he is bereft of all 
power, and Rio needs no protection 
from the north. To tell the whole 
truth, it is rare indeed that protection 
is needed from any quarter. Scarce any 
other spot on the globe enjoys such per- 
fect immunity from violent gales as this. 
A glance at Maury’s storm chart, made 
up from the experience and observation 
of hundreds of navigators, extending 
through long decades of years, will 
serve to show those not familiar with 
this region that no portion of the sea is 
more generally exempt from storms 
and violent gales than the east coast of 
South America within the tropics. Ship- 
ping is never imperilled here by storm, 
nor is it ever unsafe to put out in the 
bay in an ordinary quarter boat. 

Still another peculiarity of the Bay of 
Rio and vicinity is its freedom from 
fogs. Beyond the early morning mists, 
which are speedily dispelled by the ris- 
ing sun, fogs are unknown between the 
equator and Capricorn on the east coast 
of South America. A little south of Cap- 
ricorn and thence on to the southward, 
at certain seasons of the year, they 
are occasionally experienced ; but to a 
far less extent than in corresponding 
northern latitudes. Certainly this ex- 
emption from fogs is no small consider- 
ation in favor of the Bay of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Another item in the count, in favor of 
the Bay of Rio, is the unsurpassed 
beauty and grandeur of its natural 
scenery. Previous to our acquaintance 
with the valley of the Yosemite, the nat- 
ural scenery of Rio was unrivalled in 
all the known world. Alike in many of 
their prominent features, in many di- 
verse, upon which of these unparalleled 
scenes of grandeur Nature has lavished 
her greatest glories it is almost impossi- 
ble to say. Either might furnish land- 
scapes to stock the Louvre, or material 
of which to compose a library. To at- 
tempt a description of the natural 
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scenery of Rio in a magazine article is 
therefore simply absurd. The carpet of 
soft, velvety green, bespangled with rich 
and varied flora, which, in spring and 
early summer, cover the summits and 
slopes and vales bordering on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, renders the scene picturesque 
and pleasing to the eye ; but the Bay of 
Rio has the advantage of a luxuriant 
and evergreen tropical vegetation, to- 
gether with a boldness and grandeur in 
its surroundings, unequalled by any 
other body of water on the face of the 
earth. 

The grandest combined view of land 
and water, of continent and ocean, of 
bay and lake, river and cascade, city 
and country, mountain and valley, of 
forest wilds and garden glories, upon 
which the eye of man ever rested, is 
had from the summit of Corcovado, it- 
self a huge monolith, rising three thou- 
sand feet above the ocean, and only 
three and a half miles from the city. 
But, lest our language appear extrava- 
gant, let us quote a passage or two from 
others. Rev. J. C. Fletcher says: “I 
have again and again entered and quit- 
ted the Bay of Rio de Janeiro when the 
billows were surging and when the calm 
mantled the deep; and whether in the 
purple light of a tropic morning, in the 
garish noon, or in the too brief twilight 
of that southern clime, it has always 
presented to me new glories and new 
charms. It has been my privilege to 
look upon some of the most celebrated 
scenes of both hemispheres ; but I have 
never found one which combined so 
much to be admired as the panorama 
which we have attempted to describe. 
On the Height of St. Elmo I have drank 
in as much beauty from that curvilinear 
bay of southern. Italy, upon whose 
bosom float the isles of Capri and Is- 
chia, and upon whose margin nestle the 
gracefully-shaped Vesuvius, the long 
arm of Sorrento, and the proverbially 
brilliant city of Naples. I have seen 
very great variety in the blue, isle-dotted 
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Bay of Panama; and I have beheld in 
the Alps, and in the western entrance 
to the Straits of Magellan, where the 
black, jagged Andes are rent asunder, 
scenes of wildness and sublimity with- 
out parallel ; but, all things considered, 
I have yet to gaze upon a scene which 
surpasses in combined beauty, variety, 
and grandeur, the mountain-engirdled 
Nitherohi ! ”’* 

Rev. C. S. Stewart, a chaplain in the 
United States navy, who, after his first 
visit to Rio, had beheld some of the 
most renowned scenery of the world, 
writes as follows : 

“I was anxious to test the fidelity of 
the impressions received twenty years 
ago from the same scenery, and to de- 
termine how far the magnificent picture, 
still lingering in my memory, was justi- 
fied by the reality, or how far it was 
to be attributed to the enthusiasm of 
younger years, and the freshness of less 
experienced travel. The early light of 
the morning quickly determined the 
point. * * * I donot recollect ever 
to have been impressed with higher 
admiration by any picture in still life 
than by the group of mountains and the 
coast scenes, meeting my eyes on the 
left. The wildness and sublimity of 
Pao d’ Assucar, Tres Irmaos, Gavia, 
Tijuca, and Corcovado, and their fan- 
tastic combinations from the point at 
which we viewed them, can scarcely be 
rivalled ; while the richness and beauty 
of coloring thrown over and around the 
whole, in purple and gold, rose-color 
and ethereal blue, were all that the va- 
ried and glowing tints of rising day 
ever impart. No fancy sketch of fairy 
land could surpass this scene, and we 
stood gazing upon it as if fascinated by 
the work of a master-hand.” 

Gardner, an English botanist, writes: 

“It is quite impossible to express the 
feelings which arise in the mind while 





* “Hidden Waters,” being the Indian name of 
the Bay of Rio. 
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the eye surveys the beautifully- varied 
scenery which is disclosed on entering 
the harbor—scenery which is, perhaps, 
unequalled on the face of the earth, 
and on the production of which Nature 
seems to have exerted all her energies. 
Since then I have visited many places 
celebrated for their beauty and grandeur, 
but none of them have left a like im- 
pression on my mind. As far up the 
bay as the eye could reach, lovely little 
verdant and palm-~clad islands were to 
be seen rising out of its dark bosom ; 
while the hills and lofty mountains which 
surround it on all sides, gilded by the 
rays of the setting sun, formed a fitting 
frame for such a picture.” 

Rev. Walter Colton, then a chaplain 
of the United States navy, wrote thus, 
in 1845: 

“The bay, studded with picturesque 
islands, circles up bold and beautiful 
some thirty miles into the main land. 
The shore presents here a glittering 
beach, which retreats into the green re- 
cesses of a deep ravine, and is there 
overhung by some stupendous cliff 
which throws its dark shadows below. 
The whole bay is like a resplendent 
lake looking to heaven amid Alpine pin- 
nacles. High above all soars the steep 
Corcovado, where plays the first blush 
of morn, and where the dying day lin- 
gers; while the Organ mountains, with 
their sharp peaks, pour down the har- 
mony of the winds. All between these 
lofty barriers and the quiet bay present 
a forest of fantastic cones; while swing- 
ing depths of shade wave over the glad 
rills that leap down their sides and 
make music at their base. It would 
seem as if some volcano had thrown up 
these hills in a frolic; or, as if some 
Titanic spirit, imbuéd with a love of the 
wonderful, had been permitted to work 
out its conceptions in these wild shapes. 
* * * The architecture of man here 
is so inferior to that of Nature, it 
ought to make an apology whenever it 
shows itself.” And yet, the half is not 
told! 
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But here we must leave the glories of 
the Bay of Rio, and note some of the 


features of our own. 
San Francisco Bay has an inland 


source of supply. The Sacramento 
River, with its tributaries, pours into it 
a very considerable volume of water, 
especially during and following the 
rainy season. There are also many 
smaller streams of which it is the out- 
let. These rivers open up the interior, 
and afford facilities for inland naviga- 
tion, which give to our bay a marked 
advantage over its South American 
rival: for the combined waters of the 
Magé, the Macagu, the Inhomerim, the 
Yguast, the Merith, and the Sarapuy, 
all the “rivers” of the Bay of Rio, 
would not make a volume greatly su- 
perior to that of San Antonio Creek— 
certainly not nearly as large as the San 
Joaquin. 

To the practical American mind the 
islands and gardens of palm, banana, 
orange, lime, mango, marmosa, and 
acacia, the forests of precious woods 
draped with mosses, hung with cipos, and 
decked with orchidezx, the lofty moun- 
tains with their “Parrot Beaks,” their 
“Lord Hood’s Nose,” their “ Square 
Topsail,” and their “Organ Pipes,” 
would not compensate for the loss of 
our scores of steamers which plough 
our inland waters, or our hundreds of 
sloops and schooners—those white- 
winged birds of the bay—which flit to 
and fro carrying the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life inland, and return with the 
treasures of our mountains and valleys. 

The present Emperor of Brazil is a 
man six feet seven in his stockings, witha 
magnificently developed physique, while 
morally and intellectually he is equally 
broad and lofty. Buta few, very few, of 
his subjects are like him in any respect. 
The mass of them are physically and 
mentally dwarfed, and almost without 
moral character, or nobility of senti- 
ment. The only great thing about them 
seems to be their self-conceit. A single 
illustration will serve to tell the story. 
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When in Rio, a few years ago, the It may be set down as a universal 
writer met with a pamphlet of fifty or rule, that a people for whom God and 
sixty pages, treating, ina pompous and Nature have done everything will do 
superficial way, a purely local topic. It nothing for themselves. The country 
may have been read by five hundred surrounding the Bay of Rio and far 
people in the city of Rio, and possibly away into the interior, is naturally well- 
one-tenth of that number outside. About nigh an Eden; but it is an Eden over 
one-fourth of the pamphlet was prefa- whose every foot of land the trail of 
tory, and this preface closed as follows: the serpent is seen; an Eden whose 
“Into whatsoever language this volume every Eve eats the forbidden fruit, and 
may be translated, the world over, the in sorrow brings forth children. It is 
author respectfully requests that a text an Eden without pleasure —a paradise 
may be retained in the original!” The without joys. It is peopled with a race 
probabilities are that not a single word utterly incapable of appreciating its glo- 
of it, save the above characteristic pas- ries, or of availing themselves of its 
sage, has ever got out of the original. blessings. 
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and if you go there, I want you some parts of our country. I would 
to go to the Hotel Brun. But then, of give her not only the ballot, but a mo- 
course, you will do it, if you are an nopoly of all the public offices. It 
American, for it is the best hotel inthe is, perhaps, a little doubtful how the 
city according to all the guide-books. experithent would result politically ; 
Oh, that our noble country would but if we can make all our servant- girls 
learn the art of cooking Breakfast! justices of the peace, we will put men 
When I recall the Hotel Crocelle of into the kitchen, and prolong our days. 
Naples, the Brun of Bologna, the Ca- There is not a great deal to see in 
vour of Milan, with their incomparable Bologna; so, after we two (Dean and 1) 
morning feasts, the oranges, the fresh, had done the gallery and the churches, 
crisply-fried sardines, the juicy steak— and experimented in Bologna sausages, 
broiled without butter, and served with we ate our last breakfast somewhat fore- 
cool lemon, the omelet as yellow as _bodingly, and, with a sigh, saw our bag- 
gold and bright as snow, the crescent gage once more stowed away in a hack 
bread, the glass or two of unsweetened for the depot. It must have been near 
wine, the carafe of sparkling Seltzer- noon, I think, when breakfast was over, 
watér—and then think of the last break- our few francs doled out to the omni- 
fast that I ‘took (not in San Francisco, present servants, our adieus exchanged 
of course, but say) in Chicago, my mind with the obsequious host, our cigars 
is filled with a sad unworded wonder. lighted, and ourselves seated in the 
From a soil that has been tilled thou- carriage. 
sands of years they will produce a ban- The streets of Bologna, like the streets 
quet for Jove—and we, from a soil that of many other towns of North Italy, are 
a thousand centuries have enriched, arcaded. Apparently the houses are 
would feed Hercules into a dyspepsia. built close upon the gutter of the streets ; 
I am glad to see the vigor with which and then, all the front rooms of the first 


Pe oa ros is a queer old town, Woman’s Suffrage is being pushed in 
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story sacrificed in the interests of the 
sidewalk—the projecting second story 
being supported by pillars and arches. 
The road-way is laid in cobble, with 
four lines of smooth, flat stones on 
which the wheels of going and com- 


ing vehicles may roll smoothly and. 


easily. By noon the streets are com- 
paratively deserted, especially if it be 
a very warm day; and I presume, in 
a ride of a mile to the depot through 
the heart of the city, we did not pass a 
dozen wagons of any kind. The great 
white curtains hung down between the 
pillars of the arcade, keeping the sun 
off pedestrians, and hiding them from 
our view. It was so still and Sunday- 
like, that we were half asleep by the 
time we reached the station. 

There was no unusual stir at the depot. 
Our tickets were purchased, the doors 
of the waiting-room were thrown open, 
the train was quickly filled, its carriages 
all locked, and we expected to hear 
the guards cry “artenza,” the station- 
master ring his bell, and the engineer 
blow his whistle. We lighted fresh ci- 
gars, then looked at our watches, and 
then at each other. In several thou- 
sands of miles by rail on the Continent 
this was the first time in which the 
train had failed to start to the minute. 
It must be in our watches. We looked 
at the station clock. The watches were 
correct. A horrible thought flashed 
across the mind. We were in the wrong 
train. We wanted to go to Venice. Who 
could tell where this wretched train was 
going. Both heads were thrust out the 
window; both mouths opened in a con- 
fused utterance of French and Italian. 
The guards assured us that it was all 
right. We knew better. It was all 
wrong. We had several times, say once 
or twice, had reasons to mistrust our 
use of the Continental tongues. We 
appealed to still other guards. Why 
should we be taken back to that hateful 
Florence? We had seen all we wanted 
to of it. We were sure the train was 
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going to Florence: and we must go to 
Venice. They insisted that we were in 
the train for Venice. It was inexplica- 
ble; but we sat down and endeavored to 
compose ourselves. The whang, clang, 
rub-a-dub-dub of a band, suddenly ap- 
pearing on the platform of the station, 
brought us to our feet, and, by the time 
we could turn to the window, a whistle 
shrieked, and then, as if by magic, the 
royal car stood right opposite our own, 
and we were face to face with the King 
of Italy. All was hurly-burly in a min- 
ute. “Viva/ Viva/” The windows 
of our train were thrust full of arms 
flourishing all manner of hats, until it 
looked like an enormous centipede 
turned upon its back. We tried to 
shout in Italian ; but gave it up, and sub- 
stituted a hearty American “hurrah!” 
This man, who has raised himself from 
the government of a petty State to the 
throne of a great kingdom, is the Yan- 
kee of modern monarchs. He is nota 
pretty man. We may venture to say 
that: since he calls himself the home- 
liest man in Italy. His head is about 
the shape and size of a two-hundred- 
pound bomb. His mustache and impe- 
rial are of enormous proportions ; but 
the hair of his scalp is cropped close as 
the grass on an English lawn. He is 
about six feet in height, with broad 
shoulders and heavy limbs. There is a 
keen yet kindly look in his eye, as we 
saw it; but it is the only redeeming 
feature of his face. He was dressed in 
a short sack-coat of dark-blue cloth, with 
waistcoat of the same, and light cassi- 
mere trousers. He stood by his window 
some minutes, nodding to all in sight; 
while a few be-sashed individuals flut- 
tered around the royal car in a state of 
great excitement, and the band waxed 
preposterously noisy. 

The royal car was painted dark-blue, 
with the Italian coat of arms in a large 
centre panel. It was fitted up in parlor 
style, and upholstered in blue silk and 
velvet. 
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At last we were off, the royal train 
preceding ours. It did one good to see 
the loyalty of upper Italy. In Naples 
and Florence there is always grumbling. 
The Italians have to-day the most lib- 
eral monarchial government in Europe ; 
but they measure a government by what 
it costs, not by what it does. In the 
Sicilies they told us they would as soon 
have the Bourbons back, for their taxes 
were then no heavier; and in Tuscany 
we found men who preferred the Grand 
Duke to a free government: because 
he could live on less. If liberty costs a 
franc more than slavery, they would 
choose slavery. But Venetia was then 
in all the ardor of her first love; for it 
had not been a year since the battle of 
Sadowa gave her back to Italy. All 
along the route the red, white, and 
green of the United Kingdom fluttered 
in the air as the cars dashed by. Peas- 
ants, villagers, and town-people, gath- 
ered at the various stations, to catch if 
possible a glimpse of him whom they 
were delighted to honor. 

The depots were tastefully draped in 
the national colors; ladies wore them 
upon their breasts ; and little six-year- 
olds strutted about in the uniforms of 
the line. At Padua there must have 
been of citizens and soldiers over fifteen 
thousand assembled. 

All this amused us for a time; but 
even following the King was becoming 
a little stupid—when an incident oc- 
curred that somewhat relieved the mo- 
notony of the day. At one of the sta- 
tions an Italian family entered the car. 
Dean and I had so far had a compart- 
ment to ourselves, and were beginning 
to growl when we saw the door open 
and a half-dozen boxes and bundles 
tumbled in; but another glance satis- 
fied us. Our cigars were a cheap sacri- 
fice. I think we would have thrown a 
whole boxful away, could we have been 
smoking somany. ‘Phe party were evi- 
dently a mother, two sisters, and a maid. 
The mother was in black, lustrous in 
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dress, not remarkable in feature, but 
quietly dignified in deportment. The 
daughters were dressed in gray travel- 
ling suits. The elder was passably 
good-looking; but the younger was 
beautiful beyond all comparison. She 
was the ideal Italian, whose existence 
we had doubted. Black hair, eyes of a 
deep rich brown, pure in their intelli- 
gence, and gentle in expression; an 
oval face with the clearest olive com- 
plexion, slightly-dimpled cheeks and 
chin, straight nose with delicately-chis- 
elled nostrils, a lovely mouth—disclos- 
ing, when she smiled, small, white teeth, 
as even as this line on which I write— 
she was a St. Cecilia, in a railway car ; 
her hands were as beautiful as her face 
—small, elegantly tapering, showing the 
delicate interlacings of the veins —and 
slender fingers, tipped with almond- 
shaped nails. She sat opposite me, by 
the side of Dean. I could see that he 
was bringing his whole mind to bear 
upon the situation. She dropped the 
little bouquet that had been lying in her 
lap. Dean dived for it with the agility 
of a pearl-fisher, and handed it back 
with an exquisite wave of the hand. 
“Grazia, signor.’ The tones were 
kind—yet you need hear them only once 
to know that the dropping was an acci- 
dent. Then Dean bethought himself 
to offer her his seat by the window. One 
might see by his face that he was pull- 
ing over his few French words, and 
practising their pronunciation. Then 
he ventured—partly rising and bowing, 
accompanying his offer with elaborate 
gestures. She knew what he meant; 
but whether she understood his words, 
I know not. At least, it pleased her to 
decline his offer in a few kindly-spoken 
words of Italian, as if she had under- 
stood only his gestures. He saw it was 
of no use after this. If he had been 
able to speak Italian, he might not have 
had sufficient self-control; but as it was, 
he wisely desisted from any further at- 
tentions, contenting himself by stroking 







































his beard, and looking out the corner of 
- his eye. She talked now and then with 
the others, in low but easy tones—smil- 
ing in an entirely unembarrassed way, 
but so happily, you could see it would 
have been something fuller—perhaps a 
little ripple of a laugh—if no others 
had been present. At some station the 
maid bade the party adieu, pressing the 
hands of the mother and elder sister to 
her lips ; but our inamorata gently drew 
down her hand, declining this token of 
inferiority and obedience. She detained 
the maid a moment, that she might pull 
some flowers from her bouquet and 
give them to her. How hungrily Dean 
looked at those flowers! He soon after 
gave vent to his indignation in regard to 
the bestowal of such precious gifts upon 
so unworthy an object, as we were smo- 
king and walking up and down the plat- 
form of a station, at which we took our 
lunch. To distract his attention, I no- 
ticed that our locomotive was named 
Guido Reni. “Yes,” said he, “and 
Guido never excelled his drawing of 
to-day.” This poor joke put him in 
good humor with himself, so that his 
spirits quite rose again. However, he 
did not enter the car until after the 
ladies were seated, that he might have 
the opportunity to say “pardon,” as he 
passed between them to his seat. They 
left us at the last station before reach- 
ing Venice ; and we were gratified by a 
modest, kindly little nod, just before the 
shutting of the station door put a finis 
to the chapter. Was the story ever con- 
tinued? Perhaps I will tell you some 
day; but I can assure you, that for five 
minutes we were quite cast down. Our 
thoughts then reverted to His Majesty ; 
and we indulged in all sorts of guesses 
as to what he was going to doin Venice, 
and whether we should see him there. 
Meanwhile the sun had gone down, and 
in the twilight we saw ourselves running 
over a plain as flat as if it had been 
ironed. Then the plain changed to a 
marsh, and, at last, we were running on 
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a narrow causeway through the open 
sea. Looking back, all the land had 
disappeared, and to all appearance we 
were taking a railroad ride on the ocean. 

Presently the lights began to twinkle 
ahead of us, and the city rose up darkly 
and confusedly against the sky. As we 
passed through the magnificent depot, 
we found ourselves on a broad stone 
platform, with four or five steps leading 
down to the water. Here were lying 
about a hundred gondolas, and by their 
prows stood two hundred gondoliers, 
who, flinging their arms about in the 
dusk, looked like a Virgilian picture of 
the wailing shades on the shores of the 
Styx. 

As we sank into the cushion of the 
gondola which we had selected, we 
noticed that the neighboring houses 
were illuminated, and, for a moment, 
we regretted that we had not preceded 
the King, rather than followed him. 

However, Venice was new to us; and 
the novelty of all about, shut out all else 
from our minds. Our gondoliers were 
taking us by a cross-cut to the hotel, 
whose name we had given them, and, as 
a consequence, we quickly found our- 
selves among the narrowest and least 
frequented canals. The luxurious cush- 
ions on the seat—back, arms, and foot- 
stool--the equally luxurious motion of 
the boat, the subdued dip of the oars, 
the death-like stillness about us, the 
massive and gloomy palaces frowning 
upon us—and so close to the boat that 
we could almost touch them with either 
hand—the faint twinkle of one or two 
stars overhead, the heavy drooping of 
flags from windows above, the shooting 
under low bridges, that seemed the door- 
ways to vaults—all these surroundings 
of night, shadow, and stillness, weighed 
upon us as a mysterious dream, so that 
we spoke only in whispers. But all 
these were changed in a moment, as we 
shot between two frowning palaces out 
upon the grand canal. So completely 
had we forgotten the previous hours 
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of the day—so instantaneous was the 
change—that we sprang to our feet as 
if a miracle had been performed before 
our eyes. Night, shadow, quiet—all 
gone—and we stood dumbly gazing up 
and down that gorgeous sweep of pal- 
aces, each one of which was as the work 
of a fairy. There was not a window on 
either side of the canal that was not 
ablaze with light; and ten thousand 
flags showed all their colors in the 
gorgeous glitter. And in the centre 
of this wide thoroughfare, whose very 
waters seemed a flood of fire, floated 
the royal barge, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of others, whose innumerable 
colored lanterns now twinkled with the 
gentle swaying of the boat, now darted 
hither and thither like meteors. Before 
the canopied gondola, in which the King 
rode, was one filled with singers, and, 
at the very instant that we were thrust 
upon the scene, they broke forth into a 
glorious song of victory, while the 
swarming rivas, balconies, and house- 
tops, burst into uncontrollable shouts of 
welcome ; rockets sprang into the air, 
and made a mimic heaven with their 
stars; bengal lights, now on the shore 
and now in the centre of the canal, 
changed the whole scene in quick suc- 
cession through all the colors of the 
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rainbow, martial bands, stationed at 
intervals along the canal, rolled down 
and across it the sounds of cornets, 
bugles, and drums, until the broad pal- 
ace fronts reverberated with the echoes 
of shouts, songs, and voices of trum- 
pets. 

When we had recovered our wits 
sufficiently to know that we were still 
on earth, and in Venice, and witnessing 
a reception of the King, we had our own 
gondola forced into the throng; and 
with the cortége we floated down the 
canal. At every turn the scene in- 
creased in splendor, and the enthusiasm 
knew no waning; until by the Piazza 
San Marco the King disembarked amid 
the salutes of artillery, the ringing of 
bells, the pealing of bands, and the 
shouts of the people. Then as if the 
law that had bound them together was 
broken, the boats separated, wandering 
off into dark, unlighted canals ; and we 
found the brow of our gondola once 
again turned toward the hotel. Of the 
many happy days spent in Italy, none 
is marked with whiter chalk than that 
in which we followed her King to Ven- 
ice; of the many enjoyable evenings, 
none will be remembered longer than 
that one in which we followed her King 
down the grand canal to his palace. 


HOW WE LIVE IN NEVADA. 


OW often must I declare that 
Nevada is not what it was when 


H 


Ross Browne visited it, and wrote those 
atrocious, though I doubt not truthful, 
tales about its mines and mills, and 
above all its furious Washoe zephyrs ? 
These things were doubtless true 
then, but “nous avons changé tout 


cela.” Come to Virginia for a season 
and you shall see. 

John is superintendent of the “Great 
Bamboozle” now, and is besides a 


Vor. 11—30. 


member of the Legislature, so of course 
we move in the best society. I spent a 
week with him in Carson a little while 
ago—when they were attempting to pass 
a bill by which a wife might insure her 
husband’s life without his knowledge or 
consent. The bill did not pass, though 
fair notes from fair ladies entreated the 
suffrages of the honorable senators. 
They were bribed also by the premise 
of a ball—a ball for the benefit of the 
church— but one of the senators re- 
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marked that those “sacred dances” 
had already impoverished two Legisla- 
tures, and so the sapient body refused 
to be thus beguiled. 

But the “ best society’ 
excellent dinners, and placed their fast- 
est teams at our disposal. 

The roads were not good, but in Ne- 
vada horses are not expected to be par- 
ticular about the state of the roads over 
which they travel, and so one day we 
drove over to Washoe Valley to see the 
palatial residence of a man who was 
created a millionaire in the early days— 
now six or seven long years ago—and 
who died in poverty some eight or nine 
months since. Poor fellow, he is buried 
behind the house which stands as his 
monument and that of the wild specula- 
tions and excitements amid which this 


’ 


gave us some 


young State was born. 

In its present condition it is emblem- 
atical of the unsettled and unfinished 
state of the country—a speck of civili- 
zation and grandeur upon 
illimitable waste of savagery. Behind 
it is the quarried mountain whence it 
sprang, and before it the beautiful lake, 


dropped 


horse-shoe 
In sum- 


which lies like a_ silver 
dropped upon fields of snow. 
mer time this valley is most lovely, sur- 
rounded as it is by the highest peaks of 
the Sierra Nevadas. Its meadows are 
of an emerald green; acres of wheat 
and barley sway in the gentle breeze, 
and yonder, where the long bridge spans 
the dark tule bed, bloom thousands of 
yellow water lilies. 

I am not sorry the mills are mostly 
idle here; they should not with their 
clangor have invaded this peaceful 
They have scared the fishes 
waters and the wild fowl 
Let them perish. 


spot. 
from the 
from the sedges. 

You see that great frowning mountain 
which lies at the back of the Ophir 
Company’s deserted house and reduc- 
tion works? See how a slice has been 
cleft from its side as if by a giant’s 


weapon. ‘Tradition says there was 
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frightful havoc when that mile or two of 
land slid into the gorge below. There 
used to be an emigrant trail there, and 
of all the train that was passing at the 
hour of the slide, not one was after- 
wards seen. 

If you would luxuriate in mountain 
grandeur go as I once did to the sum- 
mit of that mountain. Ride through 
the cafion to the foot of the ascent, and 
tell me if you ever before saw such 
beautiful cascades, such vivid tufts of 
green, and above all such lovely flowers 
as grow by the clear waters, or high in 
the clefts of the almost inaccessible 
wall upon your right and left. Leaving 
your horses at the saw-mill at the foot of 
the mountain, or perhaps at one cf the 
woodchoppers’ huts, you will proceed 
slowly, and with many a backward slide, 
to the two lakes which lie like gems 
half-way up the ascent. 

Do not look back, but going around 
the mountain when far above the pines 
and chaparral, and upon the very sum- 
mit of the bleak rocks, look around you 
that the full magnificence of the scene 
may burst at once upon the senses. 

Hundreds of feet below you the white 
clouds of morning are floating, and 
through this misty veil is seen the sun- 
filled valley, bearing upon its bosom the 
horse-shoe lake—the dark 
tule—the fairer meadows, and the fields 
of grain. Near the mountain sides rise 
the smoke of quartz mills, and more 
pleasantly placed that of white farm- 
houses. The little 
beautiful at this distance, and there is 
something truly grand in the sulphurous 
-steam that arises in yon far-off valley 
to the left where lie the famous Steam- 


fields of 


towns, too, are 


boat Springs. 

Now lift your eyelids higher. Ah, 
there is the Carson marked by a line of 
trees, meandering through yonder bar- 
ren valley. There is the capital of the 
State. There Empire, made famous as 
the scene of Mark Twain’s Hopkin’s 


tragedy. There Dayton—and far, fat 
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away, Fort Churchill. The envious 
front of great Mount Davidson hides 
Virginia, but turn to the scene behind. 
Behold Lake Tahoe amid the peaks 
upon peaks that rise to the clear blue 
Can there be peaceful vales_ be- 

Are not those wastes of rock 


sky. 
yond ? 


and pines and snow illimitable ? Stand- 
ing there, it is impossible to think other- 


wise. But some mundane creature 
mentions lunch. The cloth is spread 
upon yon table-like rock. The first 
bottle of Champagne is spilled as an 
oblation to the genius of the scene, and 
presto the claims of hunger rival those 
of beauty. 

But this excursion must be left for 
summer days. At present we had bet- 
ter return to Carson, and attend one of 
the Governor’s quiet levees or Mrs. Y’s 
ball. 

Balls and levees are the same in most 
countries, though perhaps here you will 
see more ungloved men and bejewelled 
women than in any other place. You 
are surprised that Mrs. , who wore 
such magnificent diamonds, last night, 
should live in so small and plain a house. 
But the fact is the house is their own. 
None but wealthy companies build grand 
houses here. Persons are not judged 
by the places they live in. Ladies may 
envy me for living in the stone mansion 
of the Great Bamboozle Company, but 
nevertheless they are not ashamed to 
receive me in their cloth and paper 
dwellings. 

You would like to drive home by Em- 
pire and Dayton. Now as we drive 
across the flat you may see the Peniten- 
tiary, with the great granite quarry be- 
hind it, and the Warm Springs at its 
side. There is no better place than this 
for pleasure-seekers to obtain an ex- 
cellent lunch. Willy-nilly the horses 
will stop, and we must too. Let me 
show you the great stone baths in which 
one may drown if he choose, or might 
do so whether he desired or no. To 
escape such a possibility I always sit 
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upon the steps and simply bathe my 
feet. You may laugh if you please, but 
it is the safest thing for a poor lone 
woman to do. 

There the approach to Empire is 
marked by the great brick house and 
dilapidated reduction works of the 
Mexican Company. I could not tell 
you how many fortunes lie buried in 
that pile of bricks, those crazy wooden 
buildings and the masses of machinery 
they cover. That is another monument 
of the speculative era. Passing through 
the village, having on one side a row of 
drinking saloons, and the inevitable 
hardware store and express office, and 
on the other the Carson, blocked with 
rafts of fire-wood, we come to an em- 
bodiment of the life and progress of the 
present —the fine mill of the Yellow 
Jacket Company with its busy surround- 
ings. Long after its red walls have 
faded from sight we hear the dull thud 
of its stamps. Then comes the long 
drive across the flat, and over the chalk 
hill. The roads are execrable, but this 
mud of winter is far preferable to the 
dust of summer. Anon as we skirt the 
river more busy mills are seen, and the 
road is often blocked by the heavily- 
laden wagons that are bearing the 
wealth of the mountains to the powers 
of the river and the valley. A succes- 
sion of these powers mark the entrance 
to Dayton. It is but a town of wooden 
buildings, enlivened by the red brick 
Court-house and the Judge’s house, but 
it has gained its meed of fame; it has 
given fame to Lyon County, even to the 
State itself, for the ease—nay, eager- 
ness—with which it grants divorces. 
It would appear as if there were some 
hidden law compelling ladies there to 
obtain divorces from their first husbands 
and to choose others. The society 
of Dayton expects its members to act 
upon this law. It is shocked by the 
man or woman who is so stupid and 
blind as to cling to his or her first love 
—formed in the immaturity of youth. 
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How charmed is Mrs. D to give her 
first husband, Mr. C, her hand in the 
dance, while Mr. D leads Mrs. C to the 
refreshment table and with attentive 
care procures for her the choicest ice. 
True, Mr. C may have been a little 
shocked a year ago, when he discovered 
that his wife’s mode of paying her law- 
yer for obtaining her divorce was a 
promise to marry him. But the law- 
yer’s sister was a very pretty girl, and 
so why should he contest the suit. And 
as all wouid live in the same town the 
children could run back and forth, and 
although at first it would be a little 
disagreeable to hear them call Mr. D 
papa as well as himself, that would man- 
age itself in time. 

And so the C and D families meet at 
church, and at the entertainments given 
by each other, or the public, as if no 
unpleasantness had ever occurred be- 
tween them. Although churches do 
not flourish well in Dayton, who can 
deny a peculiar, if not Christian, for- 
bearance among its people ? 

The drive from Dayton, through 
Silver City and Gold Hill, to Virginia, 
is very interesting. There is too much 
variety upon the road—even if it is not 
of the pleasantest character—for it ever 
to become tiresome. First we pass 
through a narrow cafion which seems 
at no long period back to have been 
riven out of the loose and crumbling 
mountains, and through which flows a 
turbid stream of slimes and tailings, 
from the mills that are huddled against 
its massive walls. There isa draught of 
air through this cafion, as if it had been 
blown through a funnel, and in winter 
time one is glad to emerge into the open 
country above, and from the hill-tops 
look down upon the busy life of the 
cafion. Presently one enters the great 
gorge in which Silver City is placed. 
Here a continual scene of activity meets 
the eye. 
the forges, of foundries and work-shops, 
sounds on the ear, and above all the 
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oaths of scores of teamsters, urging 
forward their straining mules. 

Here as elsewhere there are a goodly 
number of saloons, and drinking shops. 
One is, indeed, inclined to think that 
these compose the town, until a glance 
at the neighboring hills reveals small 
wooden houses, perched here and there 
upon apparently almost inaccessible 
peaks. 

A mile or two devoted to miils and 
sluices brings us to Gold Hill. A 
deeper gorge, more houses, a series of 
mining works, more houses, more dumps 
of ore, more teams, more drivers, and 
more oaths. These make up the town, 
and driving across the divide, whence 
is obtained a magnificent view of the 
country we have passed over in our 
drive, and also a peep of the desert 
stretching towards Fort Churchill, we 
enter the city that lies on the slope of 
great Mount Davidson. 

I must confess I liked Virginia better 
when the veins of the Comstock were 
less depleted. The yawning galleries of 
the Savage—the Chollar-Potosi—the 
Gould and Curry, the Ophir, and a host 
of other mines, warn us of land caves, 
and the tremor of some sudden settling 
seems to cry to us to flee from the wrath 
to come. Still, while there is an ounce 
of silver under its foundation, Virginia 
will not be forsaken. 

John comes up from the lowest depths 
of the mine, where he daily runs the risk 
of suffocation by the extreme heat, be- 
sides other chances of death by the 
caving in of a gallery, or the slipping of 
the cage, and says this is the dreariest 
place in the world. He even says some 
harsher things, which I dare not repeat, 
and then he changes his clothes, and 
drives off to a mill in the cafion, or upon 
the river. I chance to meet him on C 
Street, in the course of the day, so busily 
engaged in conning the stock report, or 
talking “rock” with some eager mill- 
man, that he does not see me. How- 
ever, that makes no difference, as I am 
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going to a lunch party, and afterwards 
to call upon a friend, and do a little 
shopping. 

It is curious that we all protest against 
lunch parties, yet continue to give and 
attend them. It is stupid to dress in 
one’s newest silk, and handsomest corals 
to partake of chicken, creamsyices, and 
Champagne, with a dozen of one’s own 
sex. Who can help being painfully 
conscious that each and every one of 
them have priced the silk at Rosener’s, 
and the corals at Nye’s, before they 
came to one’s wearing. It is a trying 
thing for one’s dress to be subjected to 
the test of its value, not of its adapt- 
ability, or becomingness. 

However, there is a consolation for 
this last grief in knowing that Mrs. L’s 
chicken is no more tender than it should 
be, and that her cream is not well frozen, 
and to learn besides that Mrs. R has 
quite decided to divorce her husband, 
because he lost a hundred thousand in 
his last speculation in K. Then, too, 
one learns the name of the next school- 
marm who is to be married, and that 
Mr. G has sent away that young lady 
whom we really would not consent to 
call upon, and has been introduced into 
society again by the charming Mrs. Y. 
All these entertaining articles of con- 
versation, perhaps, account for the ex- 
istence of lunch parties, and, besides, 
they help to exhibit the superiority of 
one’s cook. Meanwhile John — still 
busied in discussing “stocks,” or “rock,” 
has lunched down town, and has refused 
one offer to “ take a drink,” and accepted 
adozen. I pass him at the corner on 
my way home, and the youngest mem- 
ber of the group, of which he is the 
centre, leaves it and accompanies me 
home. 

John is generally punctual at dinner ; 
he knows that Bridget will scorn me 
and her forty or fifty dollar wage if he 
is not, and leave us in the lurch. Some- 
times he annoys her by bringing a friend 
or two, and she threatens to leave, but, 
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however, my humility generally con- 
quers her ruffled dignity. I am very 
fortunate in this respect, for I have only 
had five different cooks within the last 
year. 

After dinner John goes down town, 
just to see S for a moment, and settle 
about that littie speculation they think 
of going into. I have heard of games 
of “ poker” and such enormities in con- 
nection with these nightly business 
meetings, and] have a shrewd suspicion 
of billiards. But John tells me that 
though the rest of “the fellows” do in- 
dulge in those recreations, his hours, 
torn from his wife and children, are 
religiously devoted to business. 

John seldom finds time to go to balls 
and parties, and it used to trouble me 
at first, especially as I had an unnatural 
craving for such things, caused by the 
many evenings John’s business calls 
compelled me to remain alone. But 
presently I found that the unmarried 
men were not so closely employed as 
their encumbered brethren, and that it 
was their allotted duty to become the 
escorts of the ladies, while their lawful 
knights remained in billiard halls and 
club rooms to battle on their behalf 
with the fickle goddess fortune. 

This proves an excellent arrangement 
where one’s husband is old or disagree- 


“able, or even where there are no such 


drawbacks, greatly lessens the chances 
of domestic feuds, by rendering impos- 
sible that familiarity which is said to 
breed contempt. 

But does it not give rise to scandal ? 
Certainly, but people must have some- 
thing to talk about, and Mrs. V’s open 
flirtation forms a pleasant variety to 
comments upon Mrs. L’s dress, or her 
last failure at the Choral Society. You 
remember when Nelly Brookes became 
Mrs. Monkton, and went to Hillston to 
live, she found that her claim to respect- 
ability could only be established by her 
admission to the Choral Society. Seem- 
ingly, the same wise rule obtains here, 
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for whether we can sing or not we try 
to do so on each Thursday night. Most 
of our attendant young gentlemen fidget 
through the singing, and only begin to 
enjoy themselves when dancing com- 
mences. In contrast to these parties, 
which the young men declare to be 
“neither fish nor flesh,” we have club 
parties and public balls, interspersed 
with private card and dinner parties. 
And we are all very say and fashionable 
—exhibiting our diamonds and laces to 
the eyes of rival mine and millmen’s 
wives and daughters with as much 
eagerness as would a New York or 
Parisian belle. 

Have I succeeded in convincing you 
that times have changed here, since 
Ross Browne wrote, or Mark Twain 
taxed his brain for horrible and fictitious 
locals? True, the hotels are nearly as 
bad as ever, and there are quite as many 
saloons. But a “man for breakfast” is 
not now to be had every day, and ladies 
of the demi-monde no longer expect to 
eat the dinners, and grace the parties of 
the haut ton. 

We Virginians are a church-loving 
people, too, and although we do not 
endeavor to rival Carson in the number 
of our festivals (for there, it is said, if two 
strangers are seen to enter, a festival is 
improvised for their benefit), yet our 
churches wax rich and strong. Curi- 
ously enough, the religion of a family 
here appears in a great measure to be 
performed by proxy. Often the children 
by constant attendance at the well-or- 
ganized Sunday-school do duty for both 
parents; but more frequently still the 
wife appears both in her own behalf and 
that of the husband, who is busy under- 
ground preparing his stock report, or 
driving through the cafion, crowded with 
quartz teams, towards his mill. 

In fact, the entire religious and social 
life of Nevada is conducted by ladies. 
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The lords of creation are mere money- 
making machines, with apparently no 
other human attributes than a hasty 
appreciation of a good dinner, the 
hope of a fortune, and of a home “at 
the bay,” or in the dimly remembered 
East. 

But this latter idea is absurd; no man 
who has ever breathed the air of excite- 
ment and speculation of Nevada can 
live and be content in the quiet of his 
Eastern birthplace. There is a charm 
in these rugged mountains which calls 
him back. It is not love of the glitter- 
ing dross within them, but the bustle 
and activity which that dross awakens. 
There is a saying that one who has been 
in Nevada can never die until he returns 
to it. 

We ladies say it is the charm of the 
cloudless skies that draws us back, after 
our annual visit to “the bay,” and makes 
us gladly bear the discomforts or hor- 
rors of the journey across the rugged 
Sierras, to reach our homes over the 
catacombs beneath the streets of Vir- 
ginia, or high upon the bleak sides of 
stern Mount Davidson. 

But there are whispers now that there 
are fairer skies, and hills as rugged, and 
mines far richer, three hundred miles 
deeper in the heart of this great State. 
John has been there and says it’s so. 
And there are dreadful warnings that 
this, the city we have built, is to be but 
of a day; that Virginia City and the 
region of the Comstock will yet be but a 
howling wilderness. But I,and the new 
railway company, know better than that ; 
we are not going to sacrifice our house- 
hold gods, or our certificates of stock, 
and rush to the wilds of White Pine. 
We complacently leave the outside bar- 
barians to the snows of Treasure Hill, 
and declare that until the spring, at 
least, Virginia will not prove too civil- 
ized for us. 
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F there is any human discomfort 

which is not.comprehended in being 
hauled across the continent by grass- 
fed oxen in fly-time, I have not rightly 
studied the wagons, though their occu- 
pants may have found one. Ina large 
company of emigrants gathered from 
several parts of the land there are nec- 
essarily many discords of pulling faster 
and pulling slower ; and then the jang- 
lings of teamsters, the upsettings, the 
mirings, the rains, the rivers, the breaks, 
the startings and stoppings, the ox over 
the chain and the driver tugging at his 
tail to pull him’ back, the lard spilled 
over your coat, the tent leaking into 
your ear, the horse stepping in the fry- 
ing-pan. Good families become as 
quarrelsome as any in Plautus. I have 
known a family of grown and intelligent 
sisters wrangle away a midnight hour 
over a brother whose little eyes Death 
seemed already to have touched with 
his finger — so vexing were the annoy- 
ances of a rainy and mud-draggled 
march. 

Then, of all trains on the road, ours 
was the slowest. If one ox of a hun- 
dred limped, the ninety and nine limped 
with him, and we all limped. Then, too, 
none but a grass-eating Texan knows 
how to work by the old rule of three 
properly. None better than he can 
solve the following problem: Given 
grass, wood, and water, to find the least 
amount of travelling that can be done. 
I will clearly demonstrate to the reader 
that he knows nothing about Texan pro- 
portion. No wood is to no water as no 
grass is to — no travelling, do you say ? 
I knew you did not know the Texan rule. 
No wood is to no water as no grass is 
to travelling day and night. Try again. 
No wood is to no water as no grass is 


to—what? Don’t know? No oxen, 
of course. 

Still, I had stayed with the train for 
fear of the Indians. Yet, as day after 
day went on, and we saw nothing, se- 
cret shame for my cowardice was added 
to my disgust. At Tucson, therefore, I 
determined to venture on alone. 

Before I left, we of the Nothing-at- 
Stake killed the fatted heifer and ate a 
Halfway Supper. Behold us_ now, 
squatted about, Papago-like, clasping 
our knees in our arms, on the green- 
sward under an old mezquite, close 
beside the brook Santa Cruz, while Pi- 
tahaya Hill flings its long mantle of 
opaline and gold far over us eastward. 
Rudolph is preparing the repast. He 
makes pancakes. Does he turn them 
over with a knife? No; he justly 
scorns a proceeding so devoid of ge- 
nius, and, fetching the frying-pan a dex- 
terous jerk, he causes the pancake to 
ride aloft, turn a clean somersault, and 
fall on its back. 

“Rudolph, how about those eggs ?” 
said Cosby. 

“]T draw him.” 

“From the government 
commissary ?” 

“No; I deshpise him. To-day I go 
in de stadt, und one leetle hen shtand 
py te coop, und shpeak Mexicanisch to 
me, und insult me. I was not let a 
Mexicaner insult me, und I go in de 
coop und I take — wat you call him ? — 
satisfaction.” 

“Ha! ha! Now, to-morrow, Ru- 
dolph, you must go and pay for them. 
Pray, do n’t turn my egg over. Just let 
it brown a little on one side, so. I want 
an egg to look me in the eye — large, 
lustrous, melancholy.” 

Rudolph seemed to comprehend this 


emigrant 
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about as little as the waiter did when 
Heine ordered a plate of irony. We 
had no “rich puddings and big, and a 
barbecued pig ;” but we had such a 
roast of beef as can only grow in Texas 
— fat, tender, browned, juicy with yel- 
low gravy. And such sop!. That man 
is my friend who can make such sop. 
When you take a piece of bread on 
your fork and introduce it judiciously, 
roll it about softly, squeeze it tenderly, 
that it may drink like a sponge, then 
elevate it calmly, watching it lest a drop 
should fall off—do you not then feel 
enriched in your better nature, and feel 
a sort of mellow and pensive unction of 
pity for him who eats his beef without 
sop, or has no beef at all? 

“ Bullard, how many times over does 
Cosby’s Camp Etiquette say one must 
roll his bread ?” 

“Let ’s get the volume and see.” 

“Section XX., Rule 574, is as follows: 
‘Every member of this sodality shall be 
entitled to insert his crustulum into any 
oleaginous or saccharine preparation 
fractionally, ¢d est, hemispherically, if it 
is of a dense consistence ; but if it is 
tenuous, he may entirely immerse it, or 
if the depth is not sufficient, agitate it 
therein; then give it suitable emunc- 
tion ; and in elevating it for the purpose 
of mastication, he shall cause it to re- 
volve with sufficient frequency to pre- 
vent any decadence.’ ” 

Thus did we with the sop, wiping the 
trencher till every drop was absorbed. 
When it was all gone, as Thackeray 
says in the Memorials of Gormandiz- 
ing, we looked at each other, and we 
loved each other. 

“Cosby,” said I, “speaking of coffee, 
what is the reason that you rebels are 
so universally partial to it instead of 
tea ?” 

“But you know tea is a literary bev- 
erage, while we incline more to politics ; 
and you remember Pope says, ‘Coffee 
makes the politician wise.’ ” 

“Whence came that old English no- 
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Thomson, called it the 
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tion ? too, 
‘sage berry. 

“Its political uses I never was cer- 
tain of, but I tell you, it’s lean fighting 
in the morning without coffee. What 
about Manassas and Richmond, eh, 
when we had the berry, too? The 
hardest hit you ever gave us was when 
you sewed us up without coffee.”’ 

“ But,” said Bullard, “ when we make 
war in earnest we bring the buttermilk- 
drinkers. They drink that in Texas 
and Arkansas, and if you Yankees had 
been fighting for your beer there, you 
would n’t have got the gas.” 

“ Well, I rather think Sheridan did n’t 
drink whey over on the Shenandoah, 
eh? And who churned the butter in 
Atlanta? They don’t keep cows in 
Georgia, I think.” 

“Really, this is wandering from the 
purpose — the result, as our old meta- 
physical professor would say, of a false 
association of ideas. It was tea I 
wanted to speak of ; specially the allega- 
tion that Dr. Johnson could never write 
well till he had four cups of tea in his 
stomach.” 

“Quite likely; all literature resides 
in the stomach. Horace could not write 
poetry in the spring until he took some 
medicine for bile. I am troubled some 
such way myself, for I never can under- 
stand Emerson till I take a dose of Dr. 
Holland’s Bittersweet; for the reason, 
I suppose, that metaphysics means after 
physics. Now, I hold that all these 
beverages are only water, spoiled; and 
that it, despite the famous line of Cra- 
tinus, is the true inspirer. The other 
night, when we were lost, and lay down 
to sleep after a supper of bread and 
water with the bread omitted, while I 
stood my turn on guard, I composed the 
most brilliant poem of my life, entitled 
‘The Chemistry of Genius.’ ” 

“ Repeat it. Let us hear it.” 

“No; I consider it one of the highest 
evidences of merit that it is able, at the 
proper season, to keep silence. My 
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poem possesses this excellence in an 
eminent degree.” 

At this point the well-beloved Fanny 
came to the tent-door, looked in, and 
gave a pretty little coaxing neigh for her 
barley. She did not receive attention at 
once, and repeated her request. This, 
too, being unheeded, she commenced 
pawing, and presently struck down the 
tent-pole, bringing our canvas habitation 
rattling about our heads. 

“ Do you know,” said Cosby, after we 
had rebuilt our house, “that I have 
made a valuable antiquarian discovery, 
which shows that the Romans were 
acquainted with the Texan art of lasso- 
ing horses ?” 

“ Pray inform us of it.” 

“In Horace, Book II., Ode VI., occur 
the following notable words ; ‘ st¢ modus 
lasso maris, which, with all due defer- 
ence to the Orellian and Bentleian read- 
ings, I understand thus: ‘This is the 
way to lasso mares.’ ” 

“Ha! ha! But I can fellow that 
with a better paragraph — better, be- 
cause it shows that the great satirist had 
a noble affection for the horse: 

“* Eguam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare,;’ 
that is to say: ‘The old mare — don’t 
sell her, even if you are bankrupt.’ ” 

And so, with some mellow bottles of 
Cocomungo’s mellowest, with pipes and 
cigars, and certain curious Papago hops, 
we made a night of it. We discussed 
the probable chances of escape for one 
going through tothe Gilaalone. Toall 
the suggested perils and earnest warn- 
ings of my friends I only replied: “ Fu- 
ture Indians pick no flints. You will 
remember that, when we left Waxa- 
hatchie, we were to be within shooting 
distance on the Brazos ; would certainly 
be attacked on the Conch6é; manyof us 
killed and scalped at Castle Gap; all 
the remainder of us burnt alive at Olym- 
pia Cafion ; and that we would be ex- 
humed at Apache Pass, and flayed, and 
our skins taken for drums. What did 
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we see? All of us have seen moc- 
casin tracks, two of us palmas, which 
we thought were Camanches, one of 
us found a moccasin, and four have 
dreamed, after eating too much steak, 
that an Apache sat on our stomachs. 
One night when I laid my head on an 
ant-hill, I dreamed I was scalped. Nay, 
more, at Fort Selden we even saw a 
horse which the Apaches had shot at, 
but missed. I begin to say of Indians 
as the court fool of the Emperor Fran- 
cis once said: ‘Gentlemen: If you all 
together now once only just would n’t.’ 
No, my fellow-beef-eaters, you and I re- 
spect each other too much to be mouth- 
ing these old-wives’ fables. I know 
each of you would stand by me, at the 
pinch, till he lost the number of his 
mess; and you know well, that I would 
stand by you—if there was a bush near 
enough— taking notes as hard as ever I 
could. Then let us have done with this 
cowardly flummery. 

“And now receive my parting ben- 
ison: May the beloved partners of your 
bosoms never wear false hair; may your 
little boys never buy any whistles ; and 
may no cactus grow upon your graves! 
If, as you journey on, you find a little 
heap of bones beside the road, for the 
remembrance of the good days we have 
seen together, I pray you sprinkle over 
them a handful of dust; and on that 
book of memory wherein your com- 
rade’s faults are written, let a little dust 
gather, too.” 2 

So, on the next day I went out with 
the train a few miles from Tucson, and 
then walked on alone. A mile or two 
from the city, the Santa Cruz turns 
westward through a rank and almost 
impenetrable chaparral of mezquite and 
gatun; sinks in the sand ; reappears in 
black boggy banks; and so continues 
this filtrating and refrigerating bo-peep, 
until at last it dives under the desert a 
hundred miles, and is thought to bubble 
up into the Gila, at Maricopa Well. 
About ten miles west of Tucson, one 
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turns away from it to the left to go up 
on the desert, where one finds one’s self 
in a vast pitahaya forest—-leafless, so that 
the eye can travel leagues—a regal em- 
erald colonnade, which proudly rears its 
capitals as if to pillar up the cope of 
heaven itself. We are now again on the 
floor of the great parallelogram which 
sweeps across westward, from the San 
Pedro to the Gila, a hundred miles, be- 
tween the parallel Santa Rita and Santa 
Catharina Mountains—but is cut diag- 
onally into three or four sections by 
spurs of hills, which reach a third or 
half of the way across. The California 
road runs down along the middle of it, 
past the point of one of these cross- 
walls, the Point of Mountain; bursts 
through another, the Picacho; and an- 
other, the Gila hills. All these sierras, 
even the Santa Rita and Santa Catha- 
rina, are insignificant for height, or any 


grandeur — but are of a rich brown or 
Venetian-red granitic porphyry, which, 
seen in this magic atmosphere, mel- 
lowed by soft lilac haze, is wonderfully 


beautiful. They are not marred by 
bushes, nor any unsightly thing, except 
near the base; but the poverty-eating 
pitahaya climbs everywhere, even pick- 
eting their very summits, like scattered 
sentinels, where they stand out darkly 
distinct against the mighty moon, which 
they lift aloft in their arms, like one of 
those hill-fires in the Agamemnon, by 
which the fall of Troy is telegraphed to 
Sparta. 

The spur, of which the Point of 
Mountain is the northern end, conceals 
Tucson from our view. From this the 
table-land stretches continuously west 
to the bloody Picacho. Long before 
we reached Tucson, or at least seventy 
miles distant, we had seen this singular 
peak—though it is scarcely a thousand 
feet high—conspicuous above all others. 
As when a rustic architect carries up 
a tower, massive and ambitious, then 
cuts it off in its full bigness because the 
church funds fail, and sets stubbed horns 
on the corners —so looks the Picacho. 
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From the Roint of Mountain to the 
Picacho, thirty miles, it is a weary road. 
I walk no longer through an impos- 
ing colonnade —for the pitahaya, giant 
though it is, loves the gravelly barrens. 
The ubiquitous mezquite, the sprawl- 
ing sagebush, the nasty cheriondia, 
patches of short, downy grass —ripen- 
ing with a sickly-yellowish or flaxen 
gleam, and millions of worthless red- 
root weeds—these are the alphabet from 
which one must spin one’s dull story. 

When I left the train I brought along 
a calabash of pinole, some manchets of 
yellow Arizonian flour, and one of my 
blankets. Arms had I none, for, like 
Anacreon, I had no fiercer ambition 
than to shed the blood of the grape. 
At first the blanket seemed to me as 
nothing; but, under the digging rays of 
an Arizonian noon, it soon became intol- 
erable. A plague upon all blankets in 
summer! I slung it down, sat down on 
it, and wiped my forehead. Again I 
took it up, sweat under it for a while, 
then flung it away forever. 

At night I slept under the boughs of 
a gatun, near the base of the Picacho— 
the very nest-egg of massacre. Igno- 
rant of danger as I was, I slept that 
night a large and lordly sleep, with 
North America for my bed, for my pil- 
low Arizona, and for my blanket the 
great blue heaven. 0, it is worth a 
century of dull, thick-crammed years to 
lie down alone in a mighty land, and at 
midnight look up to the multitudes of 
heaven, where they roam in the meas- 
ureless void! To fling off one’s airy 
counterpane in the morning, to sit upon 
one’s bed and behold the gorgeous East, 
and look face to face at the sun, as he, 
too, rises, in the greatness of his glory, 
from his couch in the mountains—this, 
this is liberty! Arizonais mine. Amer- 
The notched top of 
The universal 
Bring me 


ica is my house. 
Picacho is my fender. 
atmosphere is my chimney. 
my coffee and cigars! 
Instead thereof I munched a biscuit, 
and added some cool, crimson prickly- 
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pears, washing it down with dew from 
rocky goblets in the Picacho. After 
breakfast I walked on into the pass. 
There is really no pass, for the plain 
pours through a mile in width, cutting 
off two or three miles of the southern 
end of the range. The whole thing 
seems done in miniature, yet one walks 
long mile after mile, up the easy swell 
of the plain, then between the noble and 
mighty walls of porphyry, fog-capped 
in the morning, but all the while on the 
plain, which is here carpeted with plen- 
teous grass, and sprinkled with charm- 
ing groves of mezquite, greenwood, ga- 
tun, and the columnar pitahaya; then, 
down by a descent as easy and as 
beautiful, along a sandy avenue wind- 
ing between the delightfully green 
parks. 

When I got down upon the arid level 
of the plain, where the bushes were 
very scant and stunted, I plodded on in 
the sand without looking much around. 


Quite suddenly—I cannot think to this 
day how they got so near, before I no- 
ticed them—I saw a band of mounted 
Tonto Apaches approaching from the 


right. My blood turned pretty cold, 
and I felt a faint, swimming sickness ; 
but it was worse than usg¢less to attempt 
to escape, so I stopped and stood mo- 
tionless. That pause probably saved my 
life, for it enabled me to collect my scat- 
tered senses, and thinly cloak my very 
genuine terror under a semblance of au- 
dacity. They saw I was wholly in their 
clutch, and so rode quietly forward. 
After a few moments, swallowing down 
my heart with a choking sensation, I 
advanced to meet the foremost, wreath- 
ing my face in what must have been a 
pretty ghastly hysterical smile, for I 
dared not show by my voice how I 
trembled. I handed the chief my cala- 
bash, in which I purposely had some 
sprigs and sticks grotesquely arranged. 
He took it cautiously, looked at it cu- 
riously, smelled it, found it was empty, 
and dashed it on the ground with a 
grunt of immeasurable contempt. 


AFTER ROMANCE— REALITY. 
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Then there came to me a happy 
thought. All savages are vain. My 
mirror! my mirror! I handed it to the 
chief open. He saw before him that 
face which to most of mankind is the 
dearest one on earth, his own—a face 
which for forty years had been to him a 
blank—and his savage pride was kin- 
dled. He gazed at himself with riveted 
fixedness for many moments, while the 
others crowded around. He allowed 
another to snatch it for a moment; and 
this, another ; and so on—one grinning 
with a foolish delight, others laughing 
like children ; then the chief snatched 
it in turn, and screwed his face to his 
double with unmingled and unabated 
satisfaction. 

All this gave me time, gave me confi- 
dence ; it gave me a sort of hold upon 
them. Now, play for your life, I said 
to myself, like a captured mouse. I 
began to execute a variety of absurd 
and ridiculous antics, like a lunatic, as 
if to express my delight at this happy 
meeting. Ha! old Copperhead, my lad, 
give me your hand! I will give youa 
lock of my hair at parting; but pray 
you do not take it all! I grasped and 
shook his hand, and slapped him famil- 
iarly on the thigh, as he sat before me on 
his horse. This seemed to please him, 
for he smiled a little, but gave most of 
Then I 
stroked down my infant beard, and 
rubbed my hand over his smooth chin, 
and laughed like a maniac, though I 
still did not venture to speak. This did 
not seem to please His Greasy Majesty 
so well, but he showed no resentment. 

After the curiosity over the mirror 
had a little abated, they began to plun- 
der me; but the chief seemed to be 
considerably impressed in my favor, 
and by slowly surrendering up one 
thing after another—now with a sort of 
pleased, silly acquiescence, now with 
solemn and mysterious gestures of re- 
monstrance—I saved my precious note- 
book. The chief seemed to be in doubt 
about me, and when he grew a little 
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tired of gazing at the glass, said some- 
thing which caused them to ‘et me alone. 
They now turned to ride away, and one 
of them motioned to me to mount be- 
hind him. I would have given a farm 
for the privilege of not doing so; but 
it might have- been unsafe to decline ; 
so, I mounted —but, purposely, got on 
wrong-side before, with my face turned 
toward the tail. At this my grim cap- 
tors were much amused, but they rode 
briskly away. Will they carry me away 
captive at last? But, before we rode fif- 
teen minutes, I contrived to make myself 
so disagreeable to the fellow—now, by 
urging on his horse; now, by swinging 
my arms around, and vociferating like a 
foolish man; now, by thumping my 
back and head against his—that he 
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stopped and made me dismount. To 
avert the consequences of the anger 
which I feared might have been aroused, 
I ran to a horse, opened his mouth, and 
plucked out his tongue to look for his 
age, instead of inspecting his teeth. 
This, too, amused the savages, and 
seemed to be the last link of evidence 
which convinced them that I was an 
incurable fooi. They talked a little to- 
gether, and then, when I shook hands 
with them, and, with many absurd gest- 
ures and grimaces of farewell, turned to 
go away, to my great joy, they offered 
no opposition. Only once I considered 
it necessary to look back, and saw them 
gathered again around the miracle- 
working glass, gazing at themselves 
with an insatiable curiosity. 
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For the fledging bird-life stilled, 
Its wings untaught, 
Its music all untrilled ; 
For the poet’s voiceless thought, 
The song unsung ; 
For the loving heart unsought,— 
Hope, fair and sweet and young, 
Dead — nor forgot ; 


For the seed that is not sown, 
And the bud that falls unblown, 
What shall atone? 


Somewhere the seed must spring, 

The song be sung; 
Somewhere, green boughs among, 

The bird must sing, 

Must brood and build; 
Somewhere the heart be wooed,— 
Somewhere, far out of pain, 
Hope, fair and strong, again 

Rise from the tomb. 
Somewhere — for God is good — 

Life’s blossoms, unfulfilled, 
Must spring from dust and gloom, 
To perfect bloom. 
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OW that the iron road across the 
N continent has about reached com- 
pletion, what better can the Over/and do 
than tell its readers how it was built? 
A full description of each end of the 
road, of all the aspects and resources of 
the country it traverses, of the most 
striking incidents of the work, and the 
people who did it—this is not possible 
in the limits at command. Indeed, the 
various phases of the subject require 
separate treatment, and we can only 
pretend now to sketch the history and 
progress of the Pacific Railroad, in a 
broad and general way. 

In 1836 John Plumbe, a Welshman 
by birth, an American by education and 
feeling, a civil engineer by profession, 
began to agitate, at Dubuque, Iowa, a 
project for a railroad from the great 
lakes to the Pacific Ocean, across the 
Territory of Oregon. From that time 
until his death, in California, several 
years after the discovery of gold, he was 
an ardent advocate of the project, labor- 
ing to bring it before Congress, to in- 
form the public mind on the subject, and 
to secure a practical beginning of the 
great work by the construction of roads 
connecting the Mississippi States with 
the railroad system of the East. Almost 
as early as Plumbe, Carver, Wilkes, 
Benton, Whitney, and other sagacious 
men, had conceived the idea ofa railroad 
across the continent. Lewis Gaylord 
Clarke predicted its ultimate construc- 
tion, in the Anickerbocker Magazine. 
The idea naturally occurred to many 
far-seeing persons, who believed, like 
Webster, that the Republic must have 
a long frontage on the Pacific, and that 
a rival to New York would arise on the 
waters of San Francisco Bay, or Puget 
Sound. But neither the Government 
nor the country was prepared to encour- 
age a work of so much magnitude, at 


that early day. When Plumbe first 
broached his project at Dubuque, there 
were scarcely any railroads, and only 
sparse settlements, in the States west of 
the Ohio. Chicago was an obscure vil- 
lage, in the midst of an unpeopled prairie. 
Not one line of railroad had been finished 
between the Atlantic and the great 
interior basins, and much of the 
country west of the Mississippi was a 
terra incognita, except to the Indians 
and a few hardy pioneers. As recently 
as 1844, when Fremont returned from 
his second exploration across the Plains, 
so little was generally known of this 
great region, that his reports were re- 
garded as a remarkable contribution to 
the sum of physical knowledge, and 
earned him a world-wide reputation. 
The population, business, and internal 
improvements of the United States em- 
braced a region, from Canada to the Gulf, 
scarcely 1,000 miles wide ; and west of 
that lay 2,300 miles of vacant territory, 
which must be traversed to realize the 
dream of a Pacific Railroad; and then 
our flag covered only one small Territory 
on this coast, inhabited by a feeble 
colony. In that distance of 2,300 miles, 
two lofty mountain chains had to be 
crossed, which were thought to present 
almost insuperable engineering difficul- 
ties. Even so late as 1846-7, when we 
had acquired California, and our knowl- 
edge of the intervening country was 
more familiar, Asa Whitney’s proposi- 
tion to aid the construction of a Pacific 
Railroad, by a grant of alternate sec- 
tions of land, for a width of thirty miles 
on each side, found few earnest advo- 
cates, though it attracted universal at- 
tention. 

The discovery of gold in California, 
and the rush of emigrants to this coast, 
first caused the project for an inter- 
oceanic railroad to be regarded as a 
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national necessity, and brought it to the 
favorable attention of Congress. In 
March, 1853, the first appropriation of 
$150,000 was made, to defray the expense 
of searching for a practicable route. 
Six surveying parties were fitted out by 
the War Department, commanded by 
officers, all but one belonging to the 
corps of topographical engineers, who 
have since become celebrated, including 
Stevens, McClellan, Saxton, Gunnison, 
Beckwith, Whipple, Williamson, Parke, 
and Pope. In 1854 Congress made 
additional appropriations, to the amount 
of $190,000, and three more parties were 
organized. Ten routes were surveyed, 
between the thirty-second and forty- 
ninth parallels, the terminal points rang- 
ing from the Bay of San Diego, in 
Southern California, to Puget Sound, 
in Washington Territory, on the Pacific, 
and from Fulton, Arkansas, to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on the Mississippi side. 


The length of these routes varied from 
1,360 to 1,740 miles, on air lines, and 


2,290 miles, on the lines 


from 1,533 to 2,2 
The results of 


of the proposed roads. 
these surveys, which were elaborately 
reported, and published in thirteen thick 
quarto volumes, copiously illustrated, 
were of great value to science, every 
department of which was embraced in 
them, and as guides to subsequent ex- 
plorations and practical works. They 
demonstrated the practicability of a rail- 
road across the western half of the con- 
tinent, by either one of several routes ; 
but sectional rivalry and political jeal- 
ousy long prevented Congress from 
agreeing upon any particular route or 
plan. California, as the State most 
interested, agitated the subject in every 
possible manner, and brought every 
available influence to bear in favor of 
the immediate commencement of the 
work. Her gold contributed to give a 
wonderful stimulus to railroad building 
in all the States on the opposite side of 
the continent, where the number of miles 
in operation increased from 8,588, in the 
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year 1850, to 30,598 in 1860. But she 
remained isolated by over 3,000 miles of 
land travel, and more than 5,000 miles 
of sea travel, costing much money, and 
consuming from three weeks to three 
months of time, both the land and sea 
trip being dangerous, and to most emi- 
grants repellant. The money that it 
cost a family to reach here, would settle 
them on a good farm in what was then 
called “the West.” The transmission 
of a single letter by mail for a long time 
cost forty cents. 

It was not until 1862 that Congress 
perceived the danger of leaving this rich 
State, the bullion safe of the Republic, 
exposed to the dangers of foreign inva- 
sion or domestic insurrection invited by 
its isolated and neglected condition. In 
that year, during a terrible civil war, 
Congress passed the memorable bill un- 
der whose encouragement the Pacific 
Railroad was at last begun. 

But even then, California was the in- 
spirer of its action and had to do tbe 
preliminary work. What Eastern capi- 
talists shrank from attempting at that 
time, under the stress of war levies and 
loans, the citizens, of a gold-producing 
and gold-circulating State, enjoying the 
profound peace born of isolation, con- 
fidently undertook. During the long 
discussion preceding legislation, the 
width of country to be ironed over had 
been rapidly contracting as immigration 
pushed westward and the railroad sys- 
tem of the Atlantic States was extended. 
Practically, the length of a Pacific Rail- 
road route proper, on the most direct 
line, had been reduced to less than 1,900 
miles, between the waters of the Mis- 
souri and those of San Francisco 
Bay. Only half of this distance, at the 
most, would need to be built by Califor- 
nians, if any had courage for such a job. 
The route generally indicated as prefer- 
able was that near the forty-first and 
forty-second parallels, from Council 
Bluffs vza the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains and the south end of Salt 
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Lake, to Benicia near the mouth of the 
Sacramento. The settlement of Cali- 
fornia and the building of San Francisco 
had cast Puget Sound as a terminus 
into the shade, and determined the 
adoption of a central line of communi- 
cation. The route mentioned had been 
surveyed by one of the Government 
parties, and measured 2,032 miles. The 
line finally located was reduced to 1,851 
miles in length, with Omaha and San 
Francisco as the termini, the South Pass 
being left far to the northward and 
Evans’ Pass accepted instead, and the 
line passing the northern end of Salt 
Lake. The country is nearly a level 
plateau from Omaha, where the eleva- 
tion above the sea is 968 feet, rising 
gradually to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and attaining the extreme 
elevation of 8,242 feet at Evans’ Pass, 
a distance of 548 miles. Farther west- 
ward the route maintains an elevation of 


5,000 to 7,564 feet till Echo Cafion is 
reached, 421 miles further, and not far 


from Salt Lake Valley. Salt Lake City 
is 4,285 feet above the sea, but the con- 
tinental road leaves it to the southward, 
passing by the head of the lake, where 
the elevation is about the same. Here 
the central plateau, or Utah plain, is 


entered, continuing to the eastern base . 


of the Sierra Nevada, a distance of about 
500 miles, and maintaining an elevation 
of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. This plateau, 
however, is ribbed with numerous irreg- 
ular mountain ranges, generally timber- 
less, that rise from 1,500 to 5,000 feet 
higher than the intervales. Where these 
ranges trend northerly and southerly 
they are broken enough to afford an easy 
grade for the railroad. From Reno, at 
the foot of the Sierra, 4,525 feet above 
the sea, to the summit of the railroad 
pass near Donner Lake, 7,042 feet above 
the sea, an elevation of 2,517 feet is 
overcome in a distance of 49 miles. 
The descent from the summit to the 
western base of the Sierra is 6,966 feet, 
in a distance of 98 miles. There the 
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level valley of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin is entered, only 56 feet above 
sea level, and followed to the Bay of San 
Francisco, a distance of 131 miles from 
the official western base of the Sierra 
Nevada. The railroad line thus briefly 
sketched trends nearly west from Oma- 
ha, on the Missouri River, to Winne- 
mucca, in the Humboldt Basin, a dis- 
tance of over 1,400 miles ; and from the 
latter point to San Francisco the trend 
is nearly southwest. The longer part of 
the line lies between the parallels of 
forty-one and forty-two; the shorter 
part crosses from the parallel of forty- 
one to below that of thirty-eight. 

This description will enable the reader 
to understand the extent and nature of 
the work marked out in 1862, when Con- 
gress passed the Pacific Railroad Bill, 
to connect the Pacific coast with the 
Atlantic railway system. More than the 
1,851 miles of track between Omaha and 
San Francisco had really to be built, for 
our calculation does not include a gap of 
500 miles between Omaha and Chicago ; 
but this portion was constructed as a 
private enterprise, without national aid, 
and was a natural adjunct of the Missis- 
sippi Valley system. We will now tell 
as rapidly as possible how the Pacific 
Railroad was finally built, in scarcely 
more than six years from the time the 
work of grading began. 

The credit of the practical initiation 
of the enterprise is due to California, 
as above stated. Early in the year 1861 
a company was organized at Sacramento, 
under the laws of the State, by the name 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which, the same year, began the 
survey and examination of routes for a 
railway over the Sierra Nevada, under 
the superintendence of the late T. D. 
Judah, as Chief Engineer. This gen- 
tleman, an engineer of eminent ability, 
boldness, and originality, made the first 
complete instrumental and “thorough 
railroad survey” ever made over the 


Sierra Nevada. Preliminary examina- 
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tions and barometrical observations had 
been made the year before upon three 
routes—one through El Dorado County 
via Georgetown, another via Nevada 
City and the Henness Pass, and a third 
by way of Illinoistown, Dutch Flat, and 
Donner Lake Pass. These observa- 
tions, wrote Mr. Judah in his first re- 
port to the company, under date of Octo- 
ber 1, 1861, demonstrated the existence 
of a route from Sacramento across the 
Sierra Nevada, by which the summit 
could be attained with grades of 105 
feet per mile. Accordingly field parties 
were organized early in the spring, and 
a thorough railroad survey made, devel- 
oping a line with lighter grades, less dis- 
tance, and encountering fewer obstacles, 
than were found upon any other route or 
line before examined across the Sierra, 
and proving that the difficulties and 
formidable features of this range could 
be successfully overcome. 

Judah’s survey extended no farther 
than 128 miles east of Sacramento, to a 
point about five miles down the valley 
of Truckee River; but within this dis- 
tance all the difficulties of the route 
were overcome ; a mere reconnoissance 
through the valleys of the eastern slope 
showing that they afforded an easy rail- 
road grade, while on the plateau beyond 
the base of the Sierra, as tar as Salt 
Lake, the survey and estimates of Lieu- 
tenant Beckwith were a sufficient tem- 
porary guide. The main object was to 
demonstrate the practicability of cross- 
ing the Sierra by the most direct route 
between San Francisco, the commercial 
entrepot of California, Sacramento, the 
capital of the State, and Virginia, the 
heart of the silver mines of Nevada. 
The discovery of the rich mines on the 
eastern slope had created a traffic across 
the mountains which it was estimated 
would yield the projected railroad five 
million dollars per annum, and alone 
justify its construction. This was a 
vital consideration in the infancy of a 


costly enterprise. Lower passes to the 
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northward offered less obstacles from 
winter snows, but necessitated a longer 
line. The projectors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad preferred taking the 
chances of winter obstructions to those 
of losing a share of the profitable busi- 
ness that would help pay for the exten- 
sion of the road toward Salt Lake. 
They were convinced that the snow 
difficulty was much exaggerated. Ju- 
dah’s survey crossed the State at nearly 
its narrowest part. It demonstrated 
that an elevation of 7,000 feet, with a 
base of only seventy miles, could be 
overcome with a maximum grade of one 
hundred and five feet per mile; that 
the western flanks of the Sierra, being 
at right angles to the northwesterly and 
southeasterly trend of the chain, could 
be ascended along an unbroken ridge 
from base to summit, in the general 
direction of the streams ; that the neces- 
sary tunnelling would be comparatively 
easy and inexpensive; that the maxi- 
mum cost of the mountain work would 
not exceed $150,000 per mile; and that 
the average cost for the first one hun- 
dred and forty miles would not exceed 
$90,000. 

On this showing, the Directors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, on 
the ninth of October, 1861, authorized 
Judah to proceed to Washington on the 
steamer which sailed two days later, as 
their accredited agent, to procure ap- 
propriations of land and Government 
bonds to aid in the construction of the 
road. The names of the Directors 
were Leland Stanford (that year elected 
Governor of the State), C. P. Hunting- 
ton, Mark Hopkins, Theodore D. Judah, 
Charles Crocker, L. A. Booth, James 
Bailey, D. W. Strong, and Charles 
Marsh. Ali but the two last were citi- 
zens of Sacramento, which city justly 
claims the credit reflected by their fore- 
sight, their confidence, their labors, and 
their success. The idea of Government 
bond subsidies in aid of railways origi- 
nated with these men, who, finding the 
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capitalists of San Francisco cold and 
sceptical towards their project, looked 
to Government for more immediately 
available aid than land grants alone to 
help the beginning of a national work. 

Judah was accompanied on his way 
east by Aaron A. Sargent, one of the 
first Republican Congressmen elected 
in California, who took a deep and in- 
telligent interest in the project of the 
Central Pacific, studied it on the pas- 
sage, and afterwards at Washington ; 
labored for it in committee ; introduced 
the bill granting aid in land‘and bonds, 
and urged its passage in an able speech, 
taking the ground that the road was a 
military necessity, an argument forcibly 
illustrated by reference to the existing 
circumstances of the country, then con- 
vulsed by war. The bill was advocated 
by the whole delegation from the Pacific, 
was finally passed, and was approved 
by President Lincoln, July Ist, 1862. 
Judah’s report and maps, and the argu- 
ments of the representatives of Califor- 
nia based thereon, had brought Congress 
to adopt a practical plan for the construc- 
tion of a work which had been under 
discussion for twelve years. The bill 
recognized existing companies at either 
end of the route—the Central Pacific 
being one, while the central division, 
from Omaha to the eastern boundary of 
California, 1,300 miles out of 1,851, was 
given to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, an incorporation created by 
the Act itself, although the Act gave 
the California company the right to con- 
tinue its road from the State line until 
it met the Union Pacific—a right of 
which it has availed itself with peculiar 
energy and success. The bill granted 
bond subsidies of three classes—at the 
rate respectively of $16,000, of $32,000, 
and of $48,000 per mile, according to 
the nature of the country described in 
certain limits, these bonds being a lien 
upon the road and its fixtures, and 
eventually repayable to Government. 
A subsequent amendment allowed the 
Vor. II—31, 
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companies to issue mortgage bonds to 
an equal amount, having priority over 


the Government bonds. The grant of 
lands was for twenty alternate sections, 
or 12,800 acres per mile, amounting to 
nearly 16,000,000 acres, worth at the 
price named in’ the bill ($2.50 per acre) 
about $40,000,000. The bond subsidies 
on the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads, estimating the length from Sacra- 
mento to Omaha at 1,727 miles, and as- 
suming that the two companies meet at 
Monument Point, the head of Salt Lake, 
would aggregate at par a value of $52,- 
976,000, an average of something over 
$30,000 a mile. The actual average on 
the line of the Union Pacific, as calcu- 
lated to Monument Point by the Secre- 
tary of the interior, has been $26,580; 
the allowance of $48,000 per mile for 
the one hundred and fifty miles of Cen- 
tral Pacific road east of the western 
base of the Sierra, which was officially 
fixed at a point seven miles from Sacra- 
mento, raising the average for the entire 
line considerably. The value of the 
land grants per mile may be stated at 
$32,000. Thus we have $52,000 as the 
average sum per mile contributed by 
Government to build the Pacific Rail- 
road. This would aggregate, for 1,851 
miles, from Omaha to San Francisco, 
$96,352,000 ; and the estimated cost of 
the whole road was $100,000,000. If the 
bonds could have been sold at par, and 
the lands could have been marketed as 
fast as the work proceeded, the Govern- 
ment aid would have been sufficient to 
build and equip the railroad and the tele- 
graph line accompanying it, and have left 
a profit over, for the actual cost has been 

less than the estimates. But ten per 

cent. at least must be deducted from the 

bonds, which sold at a discount aver- 

aging as much as that, and it must be 

remembered that little of the land could 

be sold at all until after the completion 

of the road. After making these allow- 

ances, however, the Government grants 

were still a magnificent basis of credit 
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on which the two companies could sell 
their own first mortgage bonds for all 
the way from ninety cents to par. 

It was considered necessary to offer 
such magnificent inducements for the 
construction of a work of national ne- 
cessity, over the wild, unpeopled region 
of the middle continent, which was not 
expected to furnish any way-business 
for many years. Even with such in- 
ducements, capitalists were loth to take 
hold of the enterprise. The country 
was engaged in a civil war which taxed 
its utmost powers, and the duration and 
event of which were uncertain. Those 
on the Atlantic side who had confidence 
in the National Government invested 
largely in its securities. Moneyed men 
on the Pacific side were satisfied with 
the two per cent. a month on local loans 
they could easily realize, and with the 
more liberal returns from commerce, 
from mines and real estate. Hence, 
the Directors of the Central Pacific 
found it impossible to obtain subscrip- 
tions to the stock of the road in San 
Francisco, and secured barely enough 
elsewhere to comply with the State law 
and to meet preliminary expenses. The 
Union Pacific, although it put forth the 
names of some heavy capitalists in its 
list of corporators, did not begin work 
till after the close of the war. The 
California Company had more pluck 
and energy. After making the survey 
that satisfied Congress and secured the 
aid bill, it proceeded to begin the con- 
struction of the road, although the heav- 
iest and costliest grading on the whole 
route from Omaha to Sacramento met 
it at the start, and all the iron, rolling 
stock, and other railroad material had 
to be ordered and manufactured on the 
Atlantic side, waited-for several months, 
chipped 19,000 miles around Cape Horn, 
exposed to danger of loss at the hands 
of rebel cruisers, and after its receipt 
required transportation one hundred 
and twenty-four miles into the interior. 
During the autumn of the year 1862 the 





final working surveys of the first di- 
vision of fifty miles were made. In 
January, 1863, the work of grading 
was begun, the occasion being signal- 
ized by public ceremonies, in which the 
State Legislature and other officers, and 
a large gathering of prominent citizens, 
participated. Some persons who had 
little faith in the enterprise, or who be- 
lieved that at most only a short section 
of railway would be built as a tender to 
a toll-road from Dutch Flat to Virginia, 
laughed when Gov. Stanford, as Presi- 
dent of the Company, shoveled a little 
sand from a wagon into a mud hole, at 
the foot of K Street, where the grading 
actually began. But the work went on. 
The first shipment of rails did not reach 
Sacramento till October, 1863. By June, 
1864, thirty-one miles of track had been 
laid, to Newcastle, 930 feet above sea 
level, a larger portion of this distance ly- 
ing in the foothills of the Sierra. The en- 
ergy shown by the Central Pacific Com- 
pany induced the Legislature of 1863 to 
pass laws authorizing San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Placer counties to is- 
sue bonds for subscription to the stock 
of the company in the sum of $600,000, 
of $300,000, and of $250,000 respectively. 
The San Francisco subscription was 
eventually compromised by a gift of 
bonds to the amount of $400,000, with- 
out stock. The Legislature of 1864 
guaranteed the payment by the State of 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum, gold, on $1,500,000 of the 
Company’s bonds, for twenty years. 
More stock was taken in this State and 
at the East; but yet in January, 1865, 
the total stock subscriptions reported 
did not exceed 9,889 shares, equal to 
$988,900. C. P. Huntington, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Company, attended to its 
interests at the East, negotiating for 
money and materials, and aiding to pro- 
cure such amendments to the Act of 
Congress as would facilitate the work. 
In negotiating for money, he found the 
difference in currency and the high pre- 
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mium on gold much against California. 
For a long time it was very difficylt to 
dispose of the Company’s bonds at a 
fair price, and the outlay at the begin- 
ning was so heavy, and there was so 
much enmity and litigation to encoun- 
ter, that the prospects of the enterprise 
were often most disheartening. The 
issue of San Francisco bonds was pre- 
vented by hostile suits, carried up to 
the Supreme Court, until 1865. The 
credit of the Company was injured by 
malicious charges that the road would 
not be built beyond Dutch Flat, sixty- 
seven miles from Sacramento, and that 
it could not be operated farther in 
winter if it were built. These causes 
delayed the work beyond Newcastle, 
and it was not until September, 1866, 
that the road was completed to Alta, 
seventy miles east of Sacramento, and 
5,625 feet above the sea. In November 
following the track reached Cisco, 5,911 
feet above the sea, an elevation of 2,286 
feet being overcome in twenty-three 
miles. The summit of the Sierra was 
still thirteen miles off, but excepting 
the tunnel work, the worst part of the 
job on the whole line to Salt Lake was 
done. From Colfax, fifty-four miles 


east of Sacramento, to Cisco, thirty-' 


eight miles further, an elevation of 3,463 
feet had to be overcome, and the aver- 
age grade required was over 91! feet; 
while for short distances a grade of 
105 to 116 feet was necessary, the lat- 
ter figure being the legal maximum. 
On this section the Company’s opera- 
tions had reached great proportions. 
About 6,000 laborers were employed, 
most of whom were Chinamen, without 
whose aid the California end of the 
Pacific Railroad could not have been 
built, as there was an_ insufficiency 
of white labor at prices considerably 
higher than those paid the Chinese. 
The Company were sending out iron by 
nearly every ship leaving New York for 
California. Its bonds were increasing 
in favor, at ninety-fiv€-per cent. and ac- 
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crued interest in currency. The monthly 
earnings of the road had risen to about 
$150,000. 

During the winter of 1866-7 the com- 
pletion of the road to Cisco was pre- 
vented by snow, but work in the tunnels 
was continued, and grading on the east- 
ern slope, beyond the snow line, was 
pushed with great energy. 

Work on the eastern end of the Pacif- 
ic Railroad was not begun by the Union 
Pacific Company until the summer of 
1865—more than eighteen months after 
the Central Pacific began its grading at 
Sacramento. The Eastern Company 
had a level plain before it for five hund- 
red miles, had more capital to back it, 
had no difference in currency to over- 
come, and but a short distance, com- 
paratively, to transport its supplies. 
The bond subsidy of $32,000 a mile on 
the Plains, with a grade of only seven 
feet to the mile, was more than sufficient 
to pay the cost of the work; while the 
grade of the Central Pacific, up the 
Sierra, cost nearly double the highest 
bonus of $48,000. The Union Pacific 
made fast time, however, when work 
was once begun. In one year it laid 
track to a point two hundred miles west 
of Omaha, and was able to continue 
laying track, while the Central Pacific 
folks were delayed half a year by snow. 
By November, 1866, the Union Pacific 
had extendéd its track three hundred 
miles west of Omaha; sixty-five miles 
of track were laid in one month, and on 
one day three miles were laid. The 
staging time across the country between 
the two iron roads had been reduced to 
ten days. The connection between 
Omaha and Chicago by rail was made 
by the completion of the Northwestern 
Railroad, in December, 1866, and the 
material and supplies for the Union 
Pacific could thus be transported all 
the way “to the front” by the fastest 
possible means, while the Central Pacific 
material was sailing 19,000 miles around 
Cape Horn. Of the 3,300 miles of rail- 
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road originally needed to connect New 
York and San Francisco, scarcely more 
than 1,300 remained unbuilt. 

With the melting of the snows, in the 
spring of 1867, the work of railroad 
building was resumed on both sides of 
the country with increased vigor. By 
midsummer the Central Pacific was 
completed to the summit of the Sierra ; 
fifteen tunnels, embracing a length of 
6,262 feet, were far advanced, and 
10,000 men and 1,300 teams were 
working on the grade down the eastern 
slope. The Union Pacific, with a still 
larger force, was laying track at the rate 
of two or three miles a day, and had got 
wellon tothe Black Hills, at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. This point was 
actually reached in October, and the 
Union Pacific was then five hundred 
miles ‘edst of Omaha. As it entered 
the mountains, and encountered the 
first of its heavy work, the Central 
Pacific, though its cars were still ar- 
rested by the non-completion of the 
Summit tunnel, approached the Nevada 
plateau. Henceforth there would be 
less inequality in the race for Salt Lake. 
The Union was far ahead, but it had 
four or five hundred miles of uneven 
country to pass, while the Central had 
comparatively smooth ground. On the 
30th of November, 1867, the first pas- 
senger train reached the summit of the 
Sierra. 

In December, 1867, the Central Pa- 
cific had crossed the summit at an alti- 
tude of 7,042 feet, penetrated the fifteen 
tunnels, and reached the Lower Truckee 
nearly 140 miles east of Sacramento. The 
Union had reached a point in the Black 
Hills nearly 500 miles west of Omaha, at 
an elevation between 7,000 and 8,000 feet. 
Work was delayed again, especially on 
the Central, by winter storms. In April, 
1868, the Union had reached Evans’ 
Pass, the highest point on its route, 8,242 
feet above the sea and 548 miles west of 
Omaha. In this long distance it had 
overcome an elevation of 7,274 feet, on 
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an average grade of only thirteen and a 
half feet per mile. The Central, on 
going 105 miles east of Sacramento, had 
to make an average grade of sixty-six 
and a half feet a mile to overcome an 
elevation of 6,986 feet, and much of its 
mountain grade was from ninety to one 
hundred feet. In five years, since the 
grading on the Central Pacific began, 
688 miles of track had been laid by the 
two companies—14o by the Central and 
548 by the Union. The two companies 
were nearly equidistant from Monu- 
ment Point, at the head of Salt Lake; 
the eastern company 522 miles, the 
western 545. Both corporations were 
now in command of ample means, and 
as the summer opened, pushed men and 
material to the front with great energy. 
It was an object with each to secure as 
much of the Government subsidy as 
possible, and also to control a greater 
part of the carrying trade of the middle 
territories. For nearly twelve months 
since, each has been putting forth its ut- 
most energies, and the result has been a 
competition and speed in railroad build- 
ing quite unparalleled. From 20,000 to 
25,000 workmen and 5,000 to 6,000 teams 
have been engaged grading and laying 
track, or getting out stone and timber 
along the 1,100 miles of route between 
the base of the Sierra and Evans’ Pass. 
Five or six hundred tons of material 
have daily been forwarded from either 
end to the front. The route was bust- 
ling with life. The army of employés 
built up numerous small towns as they 
advanced, leaving some to decay, but 
planting the germs of scores of perma- 
nent places, some of which now contain 
thousands of inhabitants. All the vigor, 
vice and lawlessness of border life char- 
acterized the railroad population, but it 
was made subservient to one of the 
grandest instruments of refined civiliza- 
tion. The woods of the Sierra and 
Rocky Mountains rang with the strokes 
of axmen and the click of steel in the 
quarries. The streams were bordered 
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with camps of lumbermen and choked 
with floating logs. At one place on the 
Truckee River, twenty-five saw-mills 
went into sudden operation. Lumber, 
iron and material of every description 
lined the road, and the wake of the ad- 
vancing workmen was marked by the 
odd debris of deserted camps. On the 
Central road alone from seventy to one 
hundred locomotives and several hun- 
dred cars were constantly passing to and 
fro with material, supplies and laborers. 
The wharves at San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento were piled with iron bars. At 
one time thirty vessels were en route 
from New York via Cape Horn with 
iron and rolling stock for the road, and 
locomotives and rails were even ordered 
by way of the Isthmus. The forest sol- 
itudes of the Sierra Nevada thundered 
to the roar of falling trees or passing 
trains. The desert spaces of the plains 
were populous. On the eastern end the 
buffalo was scared from his pasture 
range, and even the more savage red 
man dared only a few sneaking acts of 
resistance that were more like thievish 
murders. Track was laid at the rate of 
two, three, four, five and six miles a day 
by each company. Within a few weeks 
the Central company have laid seven 
miles inone day. It isa literal fact that 
more ground was ironed in some days, 
by the two companies together, than the 
ox teams of 1849 averaged for a day’s 
journey. By September 3oth, 1868, the 
Central track extended 350 miles, and 
the graders were fifty miles ahead, while 
another grading party was coming one 
hundred miles westward from Salt Lake. 
The agents of both companies had been 
negotiating with the Mormons, who, 
anxious to keep the hordes of monoga- 
mous Gentiles out of their community, 
took contracts to grade ahead of both 
roads from Salt Lake Valley east and 
west. 

The competition increased as the two 
roads neared each other; but when win- 
ter again set in, the operations of the 
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Union Pacific were seriously inter- 
rupted. Along the four hundred miles 
of track, from the Black Hills to the 
Wasatch Mountains, where the country 
has an elevation of from five thousand 
to eight thousand feet, the road was 
blocked with snow for nearly two months. 
Mails, material, and supplies were stop- 
ped, and passengers suffered great hard- 
ships. Serious defects in construction 
were reveajJed, leading to complaints 
and investigation before Congress. The 
Central road was stopped but one week. 
It had no snow difficulty except in the 
Sierra, and twenty-two of the forty or 
fifty miles of deep snow belt had been 
roofed in with heavy hewn timbers. 
Where this protection had not been fur- 
nished the track could have been kept 
clear by snow-ploughs, but for the fall 
of some trestle work which prevented 
the passage of the engine for a few 
days. Another winter the whole width 


of the snow region will be roofed, and 


it is confidently asserted by the com- 
pany that the road can be worked with 
as little interruption from storms as any 
railway on the northern Atlantic side. 
The Central had enough iron, ties, and 
other material over the mountains to 
keep up the work of construction 
steadily. The train was stopped in the 
vicinity of Ogden, within eighty miles 
of the head of Salt Lake, by an obsti- 
nate rock tunnel, which is even yet not 
quite finished. A temporary track was 
laid around it, and this gave rise to 
more complaints. The competition be- 
tween the two companies was trans- 
ferred to Washington, where charges 
and counter charges were made, and an 
imbroglio created which has not yet 
been cleared up. The Central wished 
Ogden fixed as the point of junction, 
claiming that the Union was working 
west of that place off the official line; 
and the Union wished Monument 
Point named for the junction, though 
there was a time when its managers ex- 
pected to reach the California State 
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line, and actually made surveys that 
far. 

But with these disputes the Over- 
/and has nothing at present to do. It 
has only to rejoice that the work so 
long prayed for by denizens of the 
Pacific coast, on which so many hopes 
have centred, and which is really of great 
importance to the whole Republic, is at 
last about completed. One thousand 
miles of track have been laid within 
twelve months past: the larger propor- 
tion of that amount within six months. 
For a year, the iron road across 
“ The Plains” has been growing at the 
rate of nearly two and three-quarter 
miles a day; a line of telegraph follow- 
ing it. The whole work of laying 494 


miles of track, from Chicago to Omaha, 
and 1,727 miles, from Omaha to Sacra- 
mento — 2,221 miles in all—has been 
accomplished in less than seven years 


since Congress passed the Pacific Rail- 
road Act, and in a little over six years 
since California began work on the 
main line. The section of 124 miles, 
from Sacramento to San Francisco Bay, 
is well under way, and will be completed 
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in July. Its construction was originally 
intrusted to another company than the 
Central Pacific; but the trust was 
abused, and only within a recent period 
has the franchise passed into the hands 
of the builders of the Central Pacific. 

Before the next anniversary of Na- 
tional Independence the traveller can 
enter the cars at New York and be 
transported by rail to the waters 
of San Francisco Bay inside of a 
week, unless he chooses to stop by 
the way. For all practical purposes, 
however, the Pacific Railroad may be 
said to be completed when the junction 
is effected near Salt Lake; and the pub- 
lic celebrations and rejoicing coincident 
with that event will be fully justified as 
an expression of national feeling over 
the accomplishment of one of the most 
remarkable works of the age—a work 
that unites two extremes of a great 
country, that links widely -separated 
States, that annihilates geographical 
and sectional divisions, that marries the 
business and society of the east and 
west, and establishes a new highway 
for the commerce of Asia. 
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THERE have been tears interspersed with 
our April sunshine, and mourning upon the 
hillside in Nevada whence brave men left 
that sunshine never to return to it. To 
those of us whose knowledge of “ Crown 
Point,” “ Yellow Jacket” and “ Kentuck” 
is gathered from the stock-list, the terrible 
details of the Gold Hill calamity read like a 
sudden revelation. To realize for the first 
time that there are other than pecunia- 
ry perils in silver mining; to think of 
the women and children that gathered 
that April morning around the Crown Point 
shaft, with Azrael’s flaming sword waving 
between them and their helpless bread- 
winners in the depths below—is to feel how 
insignificant are the risks that sometimes 
worry us out of our philosophy. 

The sudden death from which we pray to 
be delivered is terrible. But sudden death to 
Dives, who owns half a mine—whose chil- 
dren are comfortably provided for—means 
but little ; sudden death to Dives’ humblest 
workman means starvation and suffering to 
his widow ; suffering, and ofttimes sin and 
crime, to his children. And somehow it is 
always the bread-winners who are in the 
line of these calamities. The badly-built 
wall falls not on the owner of the house, but 
on the workman. The owner can build 
again, but who can rebuild that wall against 
which a wife and children leaned for support ? 


—- 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 


THE “ oldest inhabitant” of Rome is in a 
quandary. He rubs his eyes, and wonders 
what spell is upon him. He finds the fa- 
mous Triton of the Barberini fountain has put 
ona suit of silvery armor. He has taken 
service under a most despotic master, for 
he bears gyves upon his arms, perhaps lest 
he be tempted to steal the jewels which en- 
crust his cup. In the Piazza of St. Peter’s, 
the mist which is borne by the winds from 
the great fountains there freezes as it falls, 
and spreads a great glittering sheet over the 
paving-stones. The mercury has suddenly 


run down several degrees below the freezing 
point, and although oranges and camelias 
and roses are still growing in the open air, 
one wonders that they do so. One most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon is constantly to be 
seen just now which has perhaps never been 
seen by the stranger before; the Romans 
are actually to be seen running in the streets. 
That a Roman should not stretch himself 
at full length on a curb-stone or stone wall, 
stand in an open door, or saunter slowly, 
very slowly, up and down the street is some- 
thing quite unheard of until the third week 
of January, 1869. We cannot complain 
very much, however. This unusual cold 
lasted but five days, and during all the 
time the sky was, as it now is, cloudless, 
and the atmosphere pure as crystal itself. 
The cold has extended both north and south 
of us, and is really very exceptional. 

The season in Rome strictly so called is 
this year an uncommonly short one. Eas- 
ter comes very early, and so much is crowd- 
ed into the few weeks which precede Lent 
that we are almost wild with the engage- 
ments that more than fill our days and 
nights. Mr. Longfellow, who had lately 
arrived at the date of my last letter, is still 
with us; and we who have been armed at 
his hand, and strengthened at his armory for 
the battle of life, delight to do him what 
honor we may. Dinners and balls, break- 
fasts and suppers, receptions and concerts, 
follow each other in quick succession, and if 
to the usual social charm of Roman gather- 
ings is added that of his society, we esteem 
ourselves happy indeed. 

But the simplicity which marked the en- 
tertainments given at Rome seems vanish- 
ing from our midst. Some of us cannot 
help regretting that the habits of New York 
and Boston should be resumed under the 
shadow of St. Peter’s and the Coliseum. 
At a dinner lately given, not peacocks’ 
tongues, but the whole bird was given, 
brilliant tail and all; and one wondered 
whether one were one’s own Yankee self, or 
the ghost of some old Roman patrician in- 
vited to a banquet by Lucullus. 
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At the Vatican, the preparations for the 
Council are still going on. In the various 
committees now in session are to be found 
eighty Romans, and only twenty others. The 
committees sit with hermetically sealed 
doors. The majority of them are Jesuit 
fathers, and the ultramontane party are sure 
that their views only will be promulgated. 

Monsignore Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster, is here this winter. He is in 
gteat favor at the Vatican, and is sure ere 
long of a Cardinal’s hat. It is said that he 
hopes even higher, and that strong efforts 
will be made to bring him forward as a 
probable candidate for the chair of St. 
Peter when it shall become vacant. 

We shall have a carnival of but six days 
this year. Sunday and Friday are always 
excepted, and Monday and Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary first and second, are the vigil and the 
feast of the Purification of the Virgin. The 
resident Americans never engage to any 
extent in the Corso, and the Romans have 
so far abandoned it that but for the Ameri- 
can and English visitors it would be en- 


tirely given up to the lower orders, who lit- 
erally seem not to know how to amuse them- 
selves, and certainly afford no amusement to 
the lookers-on. 

I ought to have added, in speaking of the 
preparations for the Council, that it will be 


held in St. Peter’s. Seats are to be erected 
in the transept for the delegates. The Pope 
has ordered the architects to make their 
arrangements such that the scaffolding will 
last a long time. The Council, he says, 
may sit but three months, but also it may 
sit three years, or even five ! 

From Florence we hear of rejoicings at 
the birth of an Italian prince. The young 
heir was born at Genoa. He has received 
the name of Emmanuel Filibert, and the 
title of Duke of Apulia. He is the son of 
the Duke d’Acosta, the second son of King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

And one little heart with whose pulsa- 
tions so many other hearts have throbbed 
in sympathy is stilled forever. Leopold 
Ferdinand, Duke of Brabant, only son of 
the King of Belgium, died on the twenty- 
second instant. Those long dreary months 
of darkness, faintly illumined with an oc- 
casional ray of hope, are over. The two 
Sisters of Charity who were his faithful 
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nurses, his parents, and one or two other 
persons, were alone admitted of late to the 
apartment of the sufferer. His little sisters 
daily carried flowers to his room, but were 
not admitted to his bed-side. Never was 
child more tenderly cared for. No necessity 
of pomp or state was allowed to interfere 
with the personal ministrations of the 
mother, or the watchful care of the father. 
And so he has passed away to a better inheri- 
tance than that which they could give him. 
The theatres and places of amusement 
in the capital and elsewhere were closed, 
and the bells tolled the long day ; the peo- 
ple grieved in sympathy with those whose 
sorrow is too sacred to be unveiled. 
Another event in the great world is that 
of the marriage of Prince Eugene de Leuch- 
tenberg with Mile. Apatchinine. The Villa 
San Donato, better known to travellers as the 
Villa Demidoff, has been put by the Prince at 
the disposition of the Grand Duchess Marie, 
sister of the Emperor of Russia, mother of 
the bridegroom. This Villa, situated about 
two miles from Florence, is a wonder of 
beauty. On this occasion, pilasters and 
doors, arches and windows, were. draped 
and festooned and garlanded with rare 
verdure and rich flowers. And dazzlingly 
arrayed servants and attendants darted and 
poised like butterflies among the many- 
colored adornments. The Chapel was got 
up in the Russian style. Rich gilding, By- 
zantine pictures, sculptured screens, painted 
glass, embossed gospels, rich crosses, gol- 
den vessels, and ritualistic candles—all that 
could set forth the peculiar rites of the 
Greek Church were there. Some of the 
ceremonies were quite novel to those who 
have never witnessed a bridal after the 
Greek rites. The bride had in private re- 
ceived her mother’s blessing, given with a 
sacred picture, which was borne before her 
as she passed to the altar. Bread and wine 
were partaken of by the bride and groom as 
emblematical of their united life. And they 
were thrice led around the pulpit by the 
priest, who covered their hands with the 
skirt of his garment, and chanted a prayer 
as he slowly performed this part of the 
ceremony. Just in front of the pulpit was 
a little square of rose-colored satin. This 
is considered emblematical of the lot of the 
newly-married couple, and of the hopes of 
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their friends for ‘their happiness. It has 
also another signification. The foot first 
accidentally placed upon it is that of the 
head of the newly-formed household. In 
this instance, the bridegroom first trod the 
roses. 

After the marriage ceremony, \he party 
retired to the “pink room,” where light 
refreshments were served. At nine o’clock, 
the friends accompanied the newly-married 
pair to the Villa Quarto, about two miles 
further from Florence, where the Grand 
Duchess Marie is residing. The Villa was 
brilliantly illuminated, and music within, 
and discharges of cannon without, pro- 
claimed the joyfulness of the occasion. At 
ten supper was served, and at twelve the 
guests returned to Flurence. 

A series of dinners and other entertain- 
ments are béing given in honor of these 
nuptials. Indeed, the deau- monde of the 
Italian capital was never more gay than 
this winter. 

But these are very serious times for the 
kingdom of Italy, and especially so for its 
king and princes. Victor Emmanuel is no 
longer the “Re galantuomo” of the pub- 
lic heart. Their respect and affection were 
shaken at Aspramonte. They died and 
were buried at Mentana. The Italian 
Parliament is holding a most stormy ses- 
sion. The Macinato, or grist mill tax, has 
caused very serious disturbances. The 
mills were closed, the peasants ceased their 
labors, and marched in procession, utter- 
ing seditious cries. In several instances 
there were riots. They attacked the millers 
who had oened their mills, sacked the pal- 
aces, burned the archives, poured out the 
wine from the wine-shops, and resisted the 
troops sent to disperse them. The country 
is quiet now, but the tax, although a small 
one, is felt to be grievous. The opposition 
party in Parliament knows that the people 
is on its side, and Italy is passing again 
through a crisis in her history. 
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As to Greece and Turkey, the Great 
Powers met, and instantly the little Power 
made them all the trouble she could. If 
this small member of the European family 
might not take an equal place with her 
brothers and sisters, she would not take any 
place at all. Anda world of expense she 
cost in telegrams, and no end of frightened 
councils were held before it was decided to 
venture to let her do as she pleased on the 
subject. However, the conference has met, 
and its sittings have come toanend. Turkey 
withdraws her ultimatum, which, however, 
is mainly embodied in the advice given to 
Greece. Her reply to the decision of the 
conference will probably be favorable, and 
for the moment this trouble will blow 
over. 

The troubles in Spain are also quieted, 
and the elections have passed off most tran- 
quilly. Government has obtained a large 
majority, but there is a compact and reso- 
lute body of Republicans, young and ar- 
dent men, whose principles will grow with 
their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength. The general impression is that a 


monarchy is to be for the moment only; a 
temporary bridge between absolutism and 


republicanism. And then the man! A 
kingdom for the man! Montpensier’s only 
claim is that he is the pet aversion of the 
French Emperor. This hatred to the Or- 
leans family amounts almost to a supersti- 
tious horror. But poor Montpensier is also 
a Bourbon, and thus hateful to Spain. The 
‘Prince of the Asturias is only to be thought 
of in case the wheels of time roll backward. 
Fernando of Portugal continues to use the 
best of bad language whenever the Spanish 
throne is spoken of to him. There remains 
Italy’s best prince, but Italy needs her best 
for herself. 

The French Emperor’s last speech made 
less comment and commotion than usual, 
and things generally in the little European 
world are rather quiet. 
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THE OLD WorLD IN ITs NEw Face. 
Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868 ; by 
Henry W. Bellows. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Dr. Bellows’ second volume closes a rec- 
ord of foreign travel which, if it is not the 
best that the century has produced, is at 
least the most thoroughly characteristic of 
the best spirit of the century. A political, 
moral, and religious reformer, he does not 
seem to have been burthened by the extra 
luggage of a policy, a creed, or a mission ; 
a quick observer of men and manners, he 
was free from that hasty generalization 
which is apt to obtain with quick observers ; 
and with a liberal nature in sympathy with 
the best in all that it met abroad, he seems 
to have kept a wholesome faith in the good- 
ness of much that he left behind. And the 
conditions under which these impressions 
were formed were peculiarly favorable. A 
previous visit abroad; a proper age — for 
your traveler, to be really instructive, should 
be at least thirty years removed from that 
enthusiastic age which is more apt to par- 
ticipate in than to contemplate foreign life — 
and the experience of a public man, accus- 
tomed to study men in the aggregate of 
cliques, sects, and parties, peculiarly fitted 
him for the work. The susceptibilities of 
such men are strong, because they are not 
frittered away on the merely bizarre and 
curious, To distinguish between the sim- 
ply foreign and the really characteristic is 
the faculty of few travellers. 

Yet the machinery by which this effect is 
conveyed to the reader is by no means novel. 
The book is made up of letters — written 
from abroad to a New York denominational 
journal — which have the advantages — and 
disadvantages, perhaps— of being addressed 
to familiar ears. It is the old panoramic de- 
tail, with the central figure of the showman, 
who explains and moralizes over the moving 
canvas. The moralizing is often better than 
the pictures, and the showman —like all 
showmen—in time engrosses the attention of 
the reader. Generally, Dr. Bellows is a pres- 
ence not easily eliminated from any work 


he has in hand. But if the Doctor seldom 
leaves us alone with a fine view or a charac- 
teristic detail, it is one of the penalties of go- 
ing abroad with a philosopher and moralist, 
which, since the days of Telemachus, we 
have ali experienced. For there are 
times and moods when Mentor’s wisdom is 
a burden. 

Dr. Bellows arrived in Paris at the height 
of the Great Exposition. He fulfilled his 
duty as a conscientious correspondent by an 
intelligent description of the latter, and yet 
found time to make some reflections upon 
Parisian life which we like better. He 
gives us a humorous outline of the true Pa- 
risian —“‘a kind of refined Celt ”— whose 
“business is enjoyment ;” he drops into a 
more serious contemplation of cosmopolitan 
Paris, that is democratic and popular in spite 
of Police and Emperor, through “the public 
wealth, conveniences, and splendor, to the 
common use of which the humblest are 
invited.” While his liberal spirit thus com- 
prehended the compensations of life in the 
gay capital, his humanitarian instincts led 
him to a just appreciation of the noble hos- 
pitals. He sets a military review before us 
with the skill of one accustomed to the 
spectacle of military exercise. He describes 
Louis Napoleon — whom he rather admires 
—with the insight of a politician. His 
summing up of Napoleonic France is too 
good to be given in any but his own sinewy 
diction. It will be remembered, however, 
that Dr. Bellows rather believes in the 
things that “work” than the things that 
should be: 

“She has made her capital the pleasure- 
ground of the civilized human race. ‘The 
superfluous wealth of all countries sets 
towards her beautiful boulevards. A per- 
petual stream of gold obeys the super- 
lative attraction of her exquisite civiliza- 
tion, and flows steadily into her unreturning 
hand. She visits no other country, but en- 
tertains all. And she is entitled to her 
privilege ; for it is difficult to believe that 
the world has ever seen in any period of its 
history a city so deserving of wonder and 


admiration as the City of Paris, * * * 
* * * France is a democratic Empire. 
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There is a passion for personal rule and 
imperial display, united with a craving for 
a large possession of popular independence. 
This independence is hardly political, and is 
only poorly representative. Neither the 
parliament nor the press are free ; nor is 
there any sufficient right of asgembling to- 
gether for the consideration cf public ques- 
tions or the manufacture of public opinion. 
But the government concedes largely, and 
with an even freer hand, what the people 
would vote to themselves if they had the 
chance. She takes away the appetite for 
political action by granting the fruits of it 
in advance. Interference, either by the po- 
lice or by any other authorities, with indi- 
vidual rights, is small. Life and property 
are wonderfully safe. The idealists and po- 
litical philosophers are, of course, intensely 
dissatisfied with a state of things which 
does not recognize any of the great precepts 
of political liberty. They feel the thraldom 
of the press and of the assembly to be an 
intense humiliation; but I doubt much if 
the people commonly enough share their 
sentiments to make the prospects of any 
change for the better very encouraging. I 
doubt if even the death of the Emperor 
would be attended by the changes which 
are commonly predicted in England and 
America. But France is a dangerous coun- 
try to prophesy in or about, and I will not 
pretend to have any adequate materials for 
a valuable judgment about its political fu- 
ture. But certainly my respect for the na- 
tion and the government has increased with 
a nearer view of it.” 


Generally, Dr. Bellows’ respect for any- 
thing increases with his nearer view of it, 
but a somewhat different coloring is found 
in the statement of “Religion in Ger- 
many.” It is a startling and perhaps a too 
gloomy view of German religion — but Dr. 
Bellows is now upon _ his_ professional 
ground anc his special topic, and no one 
can dispute his ability as a critic. He finds 
Protestantism decaying —or rather “ set- 
tling into a prudent, orderly worldliness, 
which asks of human nature very little ex- 
cept a-decent regard to propriety and an 
enlightened use of its opportunities of pres- 
ent satisfaction. Religion preserves in the 
splendid old churches, ruined monasteries, 
and Bishops’ castles, such instructive me- 
mentoes of its old tyranny and costliness 
that it is almost universally associated with 
a dreaded political past and a deceased 
childhood of reason and common sense. * 
* * The universities, as a rule, are favor- 
ing the secular and non-religious view and 
feeling.” 
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“A few months ago,” says Dr. Bel- 
lows, “at one of the universities, the 
birthday of one of the most venerable and 
popular of the professors was celebrated 
with literary and social festivities, and after 
dinner, it is said, in an address to the com- 
pany, he openly boasted of his atheism. 
Hegelianism seems to be the prevailing 
philosophy, and while its right wing is cau- 
tiously respectful to Christian faith, its left 
is, less dangerously perhaps, denunciatory 
of it. The labors of Strauss have produced 
more effect than we are aware of among the 
educated minds of Germany. The authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the Gospels, it 
seems very largely assumed, have been 
finally discredited. Miracles, few scholarly 
men, not tied to official necessities, have 
the courage to treat with the least respect. 
It seems settled, at least for the time, by the 
physicists of England and the savans and 
metaphysicians of France and Germany, 
that whatever else may be true about Christ- 
ianity, there is no need of considering any 
farther the possibility of events like the res- 
urrection. Is it possible for Christianity, 
as an institution or a religion, to survive the 
prevalence of opinions so radically destruct- 
ive as this ?” 

Dr. Bellows “did” Switzerland with the 
eye of an artist and the body of a middle- 
aged philosopher. He worshipped from 
accessible peaks, and kept ever in the bri- 
dle-path—of common sense. He made that 
comfortable discovery, for which we young 
fogies bless him, that, after all, the best view 
from a mountain is to be had half-way up its 
summit. Indeed, perhaps one of the great- 
est charms of his book is this comfortable 
adaptation of ethics and esthetics to the 
exigencies of the situation. Some of the 
views of foreign politics, customs, and re- 
ligion, which are evidently made half-way 
up the mountain, are always given with the 
assurance that it is, on the whole, an excel- 
lent way of looking at things. And yet 
there are some things that can be very fairly 
looked at from the mere personal elevation 
of the man over prejudice, and we have as 
an example the excellent comments on the 
temperance of wine-drinking countries. 

Of Roman Catholic Italy and of Pales- 
tine, Dr. Bellows, as may be supposed, talks 
as an heterodox minister may talk — yet 
without the gratuitous irreverence and skep- 
ticism which other Eastern travelers have 
brought to bear upon the superstitious rites 
and ceremonies of the Mother Church. An 
easy, middle-aged optimism sits gracefully 
upon him here, and some of his reflections 
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remind us pleasantly of Lecky. This liberal- 
ity toward the things that were and still 
must be, runs through the volume, and 
when our traveller does get a chance to 
praise, the reader can well imagine that he 
does it liberally. This faculty is amusingly 
shown in regard to his friends, who are all 
swans of the whitest plumage, and are in- 
variably commended to the reader’s highest 
consideration. 

The Doctor has a good word to say for 
our consuls, ministers, etc., and always finds 
space for a passing benediction on any wan- 
dering parishioner or acquaintance whom 
he may meet abroad. We recognize the 
spirit and circumstances under which this 
praise was first penned, but we are sur- 
prised at the taste which retains it in a vol- 
ume of such literary pretension. We have 
no other fault to find with a work which 
records the wayside thoughts of a cultivated 
thinker and broad humanitarian. 


MADAME De Beaupré. A Novel by Mrs. 
Jenkins. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
We should be inclined to look upon Mad- 

ame de Beaupré as a good translation of a 

more than ordinarily-clever French novel, 

but for the fact that Mrs. Jenkins has caught 
the idiomatic grace better than most trans- 
lators, and that her book is altogether free 
from the inherent faults of smart French 
writers, The reader, who may be reminded 
of Balzac in some of Mrs. Jenkins’ careful 
studies of French provincial life, and of 
Edmond About in some of her satire, will 
nevertheless recognize a certain sincerity of 
purpose, and a healthy undertone of senti- 
ment, which are not usually the attributes of 
the best French romancists. Sw that, de- 
spite the conceit—if it be such—of treating 

a modern Gallic subject in a modern Gallic 

style, the book is an English book and is 

“Frenchy” only as Charles Reade is some- 

times “Frenchy ;” by which we mean that 

Mrs. Jenkins has a heterodox, un-English 

way of saying terribly severe truths in the 

most simple, airy manner imaginable. 

The heroine, Madame de Beaupré, is that 
conventional French woman whose romance 
always comes later in life than is usual with 
our Anglo-Saxon dames, and happily, in the 
case of our heroine, after she is a widow. 
We say happily, because Madame de Beau- 
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pré being the victim of a marriage de conve- 
nance might have met her affinity, ‘“‘ Raymond 
de Savoisy,” before the respected M. Beaupré 
was under the sod, in which case there 
might have been trouble, and we would have 
hesitated to recommend this book to the 
British and American Virgin. But we take 
it as a part of Mrs. Jenkins’ genius and good 
taste—and the distinguishing difference be- 
tween her and her French prototype—that 
having drawn a naturally impulsive, uncal- 
culating and thoroughly impressible woman 
like Madame de Beaupré, she does not 
awaken her heart until she can leave her 
morally and legally free to follow its prompt- 
ings. 

The severer virtues are brought forward 
as a foil to the charming de Beaupré, in the 
person of Miss Christian Power, an English 
Protestant spinster, governess to Madame 
de Beaupré’s child. Miss Power is insular, 
angular, and correct, with a natural capacity 
for being a martyr to principle and the 
harsh ascetic school in which she was edu- 
cated. The hero, Raymond de Savoisy, 
son of a French Protestant minister, is 
another martyr—educated in the Power 
school of self-restraint—but with the differ- 
ence of being a Frenchman, and having to 
war continually with a more youthful and 
more fervid national temperament. Ray- 
mond has a brotherly regard for Miss Power 
who is a family friend, and their relations 
are made interesting by the faintest sugges- 
tion that her friendship for the young man 
is touched with a more positive sentiment. 
Madame de Beaupre’s first interest in Ray- 
mond is based upon this belief, and her 
womanly desire to further what she con- 
ceives to be a mutual attachment, with the 
further incentive of gratitude to Raymond 
for saving her lap-dog’s life. But Raymond, 
though a gentleman’s son, is a common sol- 
dier—a conscript who magnanimously re- 
signed the little sum which the Savoisy 
family had saved to purchase his substitute, 
to make a dof for his sister on her marriage. 
So Madame de Beaupré sets about her 
good work, like the Grand Duchesse of 
Gerolstein, to procure the young fellow’s 
promotion to the rank of officer—using her 
fascinations to that end in a manner that 
would have shocked Miss Power—and ends 
by finding out her mistake, and falling her- 
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self in love with the sous lieutenant she has 
created. 

From this point to the finale of the ro- 
mance, ‘which we are happy to say is the 
ultimate marriage of Raymond and Madame 
de Beaupré, there occur the usual misad- 
ventures, difficulties, and impediments, all 
necessary to a successful love story, and 
which if they are not new, are at least too 
well told to be skipped over. In fact, the 
piquant, audacious, bewildering, and godless 
little French woman becomes the real martyr 
through the very godliness and religious 
pride of her puritan lover and his friends. 
We had almost forgotten Mademoiselle 
Virginia—a cleverly drawn spinster, who at 
the age of fifty has not wholly abandoned 
hope—and who is introduced as a French 
correlative of Miss Power. 

The characters are all well conceived and 
happily executed. In regard to Miss Power 
we are inclined to participate in “ Gustave 
Godard’s”’ hesitation, “whether she was 
sublime or ridiculous.” The central, all- 
absorbing figure is the charming, incon- 
sistent Madame de Beaupré, whom we 
know is more lovable, and whom we great- 
ly fear is more natural and human, than 
any of those severe Virtues who masquerade 
under the name of “noble women” in more 
rigidly proper novels, or the painted Vices, 
extravagant, tawdry, and monstrous, who 
figure in Miss Braddon and Mrs. Wood. 


THE PoETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G., 
HALPINE (Miles O'Reilly). Edited by 
Robert B. Roosevelt. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

The literary remains of Charles G. Hal- 
pine seem to be those of the poetical ideal 
Irishman. So far as a man may live in his 
verse, the romantic Celt as he has been de- 
livered to us by Lever, Lover, and Maxwell, 
is outlined in these pages. That sentimen- 
tal interest in Woman, Wine, War, Wit, 
and Politics which comprises the uncon- 
scious poetry of the Irish character, is the 
poetry of General Halpine—only a little 
more conscious. ‘“ Miles O’Reilly” is but 
a private in that dashing army in which 
“Father Prout” and “Ensign O’Dougher- 
ty” were gallant captains. We knew that 
“Love was the soul of a nate Irishman,” 
that Fighting was his specialty, and Wine 
his privilege, long before General Halpine 
wrote, 
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As “Miles O’Reilly’s” musket was an 
useful auxiliary to the Republic, so his verse 
is a kind of auxiliary to the true poetry of 
the war—with the tendency to become a lit- 
tle independent and insubordinate, as your 
Irish auxiliary is apt to be. Of the princi- 
ples that underlaid the war he knew little 
and cared less. It would be unjust to ac- 
cuse such a nature of inconsistencies or 
even tergiversations in his poetical views of 
politics. Floating on the surface currents 
of popular sentiment, he never sank deep 
enough to feel the steady forces below. 
While the contrast between the principles 
involved in a poem called “ Sambo’s Right 
to be Kilt,” and those which are shown in 
another piece called “ Black Loyalty,” would 
be painful in a true poet—it is simply amus- 
ing in “ Miles O’Reilly.” Nor can we agree 
with the editor in his extravagant estimate 
of the effect of the first of these pieces. 
General Halpine’s poetry was not of a 
quality to lead public sentiment outside of 
his party. He simply voiced the momen- 
tary extravagance of a clique. He had 


neither poetic insight nor prophetic out- 


look. He played clever variations in the 
partisan key. His songs—in more senses 
than one—were written for a confidential 
chorus, and had the convivial air. He 
seems to have missed both the individual 
positiveness and the wide-spread fellowship 
of the genuine singer. 

Poetry of such a kind, provoked by the 
ephemeral issues rather than the larger 
principles of politics, is of a necessity 
short-lived. Very little of it gets down to 
us through history, and what we do get is 
particularly flat. How stale seem the purely 
political lampoons and satiric squibs of the 
two past centuries. It is only occasionally 
that something like Canning’s “ Needy 
Knife-Gfinder ”—which embodies a never- 
dying sham philanthropy—is lifted by its 
own intrinsic merit out of the dust of years. 
Unfortunately for General Halpine, most of 
his hits at political corruption are exotic to 
us, and will not live out of the New York 
municipal atmosphere. Even at this dis- 
tance his “‘ Ring rhymes ” require notes. 

We have but little space left for the con- 
sideration of ‘‘ Miles O’Reilly’s ” muse when 
itis inspired by Beauty. It reminds us—and 
not at all pleasantly—of Moore in his most 
dapper moments. It is really surprising what 
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an amount of conceit and inanity, as well 
as ungentlemaniiness, is foisted upon lovely 
woman in the guise of gallantry. For it 
does not follow that all gallant poets are 
gentleman like Sir John Suckling, nor men 
of sense like Horace—nor a combination of 
the two like Holmes and Thackeray. Ad- 
miration of the sex ought not to transform 

a gentleman into an intoxicated driveller— 

nor does it; and the time will come when 

this extravagance in verse will be considered 
as gauche as fulsome personal compliment. 

Meanwhile, we can only say that General 

Halpine was devoted to the sex, and that 

when the Tear of Sensibility trembled on 

his pen there followed infinite variations of 

the toast “‘God Bless the Ladies,” and a 

good deal of that kind of eloquent argu- 

ment, which is generally replied to by the 
tap of a fan, a titter, and “You naughty 
man !” 

Cast Up BY THE SEA. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M. A., F. R. G. S., with ten illus- 
trations by Huard. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

There is something so genuine and hearty 
in the enthusiasm which every healthy boy 
feels for a great traveller, that we are not 
surprised that Sir Samuel yielded to the 
persistent admiration of his young friends, 
and by way of acknowledgment gave them 
a holiday feast of fictitious adventure in the 
shape of a story. But we are surprised 
that the bold African discoverer did not 
confine his adventures to that locality which 
he has made so interesting, which is yet a 
terra incognita to so many of his readers, 
and where his characters would have been 
more likely to be consistent—or if inconsist- 
ent, to have passed unchallenged. There 
would have been safety if not truth in these 
equatorial regions of romance. But the 
greater part of his story is laid among 
scenes, and made up of adventures and in- 
cidents, which we cannot help thinking most 
boys will remember to have read before in 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” “The Boys’ Own 
Book,” and “ Dangers of the Sea.” For 
your boy is omnivorous quite as much from 
love of variety as from unbounded stomach. 

“Cast Up by the Sea” has a kind of sen- 
timental beginning which most healthy boys 
will reject with infinite scorn, or skip with 
perfect indifference. The hero, “ Edward 
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Grey,” is a bit of flotsam, cast ashore when 
a baby into the arms of Polly Grey, as a 
kind of poetical substitute for her lost first- 
born. He follows the profession of his 
adopted father—z, ¢., smuggling—which his 
fine sense of justice at the age of twelve 
leads him to condemn in his own conscience. 
The antithesis of “Edward Grey” — the 
villain “ Jem Stevens ’— develops villainy 
at an early age, and his first act in the story 
is an assault with attempt to kill a playmate. 
He remains throughout as bad as anybody 
could wish, and persecutes the noble Ed- 
ward Grey to the utter exclusion of his own 
business. There is an old hag—an evil 
cross between “ Norna of the Fitful Head” 
and “Meg Merrilles” — called ‘‘ Mother 
Lee,” who comes to grief early in the book ; 
a good-humored revenue officer who holds 
the most friendly and affable relations with 
the smuggler Paul Grey and his wife Polly 
Grey, who had previously rejected his hand, 
and Edward Grey’s man Friday, “ Tim” 
—also “cast up by the sea”—which seems 
to have had an especial faculty of strewing 
pearls of this kind along the Cornish coast. 

The adventures are as frequent and thrill- 
ing as boy could desire. Smuggling, priva- 
teering, murders, robberies, naval engage- 
ments, shipwrecks, open boats, desert isl- 
ands, French prisons and wonderful escapes 
therefrom, with episodes of jailors’ pretty 
daughters—for young womanhood, savage 
or civilized, falls instantly in love with the 
all-conquering Edward—tramps in African 
jungles, and adventures with Amazons, 
make up a Christmas pudding in which the 
plums and citron predominate, to the ruin 
of perfect digestion. But the processes of 
digestion are seldom as painfully apparent 
in youth as in age, and highly spiced as Sir 
Samuel’s book is, it will not perhaps hurt 
the boys seriously. 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA AND ON THE YUKON. 
Frederick Whymper. Harper & Bros. 
This book merits notice rather from the 

interesting nature of the subjects treated, 

than from special merit in the method of 
treatment. It is neither better nor worse 
than the many readable journals of travels 
now yearly issuing from the press. Mr. 

Whymper is a young English artist who 

wandered to this coast in 1862, found him- 
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self in British Columbia when the Russian- 
American Telegraph Expedition was organ- 
ized, joined it as a volunteer, and served 
with it until the success of the Atlantic 
Cable induced the abandonment of the en- 
terprise. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to an account of the explorations 
participated in by the author while connect- 
ed with this expedition. Mr. Whymper 
appears to have observed intelligently, and 
writes pleasantly and unpretendingly the re- 
sults of his observations. The book is 
illustrated with wood cuts in the Harper 
manner. We have only space to hint the 
lines of exploration, not to extract from 
among the more attractive passages of the 
narrative. 

In the opening chapters are some sensi- 
ble remarks upon British Columbia, and an 
interesting description of the interior of 
Vancouver Island. We have next an ac- 
count of the sailing of the expedition, a 
sufficient sketch of the volcanic chain of 
Aleutian islands, of Petropaulovski—its at- 
tack by the French and English during the 
Russian war —a glance at its society and 


social amenities, “ hunt-the-slipper,” smok- 
ing ladies, steam-baths, a double Russian 
wedding, Indian Baptism, foujours salmon, 
hideous Indians, (ears, noses, lips, frozen 
off) Behring’s adventurous second voyage, 
Russian hospitalities and officers, “ good 


fellows,” etc. Thence the author returns 
to Alaska, where he gathers some interest- 
ing facts regarding the Northern Indians, 
and sets out on a trip up the great Yukon 
River—a stream which is explored and 
found to be navigable for a distance of 
eighteen hundred miles above its mouth. 
The diary of this voyage is the feature of 
the book, but we must dismiss it summarily. 
He proceeded as far as Fort Yukon—a 
trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which is within the territory of Alas- 
ka; and the gist of his observation is con- 
tained in the following paragraph : 

“A steamer, of good power, capable of 
going ten or twelve knots, and built in the 
American manner, as most suitable to a 
swift shallow river, with flat bottom and 
stern wheel, could proceed eighteen hun- 
dred miles on the Yukon, and tap the en- 
tire fur trade of the country.” 

He gives us scenes of winter fish-trap- 
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ping, moose shooting on the river, convivial 
Greek priests, “‘ good fellows,” etc. The 
greatest cold experienced was fifty-eight de- 
grees Fahrenheit below zero (ninety degrees 
below the freezing point of water); the 
shortest day lasted two hours and fifty min- 
utes; the shortest night, forty minutes. 
Mr. Whymper makes us realize the rigors 
of Arctic winter without the writing for ef- 
fect or the insufferable egotism of Dr. Kane’s 
books, and also without any of the brilliant 
description which constitute their principal 
charm. The characteristic traits of the 
present work are modesty, good humor, and 
good sense. 

Several cheerful anecdotes are narrated. 
How some thieving Indians stole arsenic 
thinking it sugar (the consequences not re- 
ported); how a Russian was nearly sacrificed 
drinking arsenical alcohol prepared for pre- 
serving specimens; how certain sailors 
drank alcohol in which specimens were ac- 
tually preserved and then ate the specimens, 
(lizards and snakes) etc. We have some 
account of the Kamchatdal explorations 
made under command of Major Abara, 
(Russian army) which, however, lacks the 
interest of a personal narrative. The book 
closes with a sketch of San Francisco, a 
glance at Californian resources, society, 
“ good fellows,” etc. From the recurrence 
of the words last quoted, it may, we think, 
be inferred that Mr. Whymper is 'imself a 
“good fellow,” who has done some hard 
work and has written a sens:ble book about 
it’ In his supplement will be found three 
Indian vocabularies, apparently of some 
philological value; and we find in the 
body of the work a few modest ethnological 
speculations which appear better entitled to 
consideration than many of a more preten- 
tious character. 


LIFE OF QUEEN VicTorIA. By J. McGil- 
christ. Felt & Dillingham, New York. 
Lire OF B, DisRAkLI, do., do.; LIFE OF 
W. E. GLapsTone, do., do.; LIFE OF 
JouN BriGut, do., do. 

These four little volumes are of that class 
which is called into being by the passing 
interest of a political struggle and the sagac- 
ity of an enterprising bookseller. A few 
hundred thousand copies of similar works— 
Life of Grant, of Mr. Colfax, etc. — have 
been evoked by a similar demand in these 








United States, and eagerly bought up bya 
discriminating public. The Life of Franklin 
Pierce— who it will be remembered was 
President of the United States—by Mr. 
Hawthorne, is an example of what an ex- 
ceedingly worthless book may be made by a 
clever man under these circumstances. It 
had some sale in its time, as Mr. McGil- 
christ’s books ought to find some sale in 
the present day. They tell us little about 
either of the three distinguished politicians, 
beyond the place and date of their birth, 
first appearance, political career, and ex- 
tracts from speeches. As biographies, they 
must be ranked low enough; but as they 
supply almost the only sketch we have of 
the public lives of these prominent states- 
men, they are interesting. Particularly is 
it interesting to mark the career of Mr. 
John Bright, from his first appearance as an 
awkward young Quaker, hesitatingly ad- 
dressing the operatives of his district in dis- 
suasion of violent proceedings at a time of 
great manufacturing distress, through his 
earnest advocacy in connection with Mr. 
Cobden of the anti-Corn-Law policy, until 
we finally behold him champion of the Lib- 
eral party and Cabinet Minister. There is a 
strain of romance—of a homely sort—about 
this, as also, of a more exciting sort, in the 
adventures of Mr. Disraeli. But to behold 
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Mr. McGilchrist to the best advantage, we 
must turn to the pages of Queen Victoria. 
A radical Liberal, as he is made to appear 
in the adulation of Messrs. Gladstone and 
Bright, and the grave reprehension of Mr, 
Disraeli’s errors, he will not truckle to less 
than Royalty—before which, however, he is 
prostrated with frantic servility, and beats 
his head upon the ground in an agony of 
loyalty. Notwithstanding which exhibition 
of the British Aowéow, (which we had fan- 
cied was out of print) the Life of Queen 
Victoria is a really interesting volume. The 
sketch of her early years, marriage to Prince 
Albert—and of his early years—coronation, 
royal progresses, Highland visits, (the latter 
compiled from the Queen’s published Diary) 
Albert’s model farms, patronage of artists, 
the first Great Exhibition, etc., constitute an 
agreeable review of notable events of the 
past fifty years, which will be read with 
pleasure, and not without some instruction. 
The book leaves quite a vivid impression of 
the characters of the Queen and Prince; 
the former, an eminently sensible woman 
not deficient in spirit; the latter, a cul- 
tivated and amiable man, to whom Eng- 
land is under a load of obligation for 
the improvement of her artistic sense and 
the promotion of her industry and social 
science. 
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